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How versatile is glass ? 


IT'S AS VERSATILE as you want it—or need it 
—to be. Our glass products are manufactured 
in every conceivable form necessary for their 
adaptation to modern architectural designs. 
They are the result of consummate skill and 
experience in the art of making glass. 

Our staff of Architectural Representatives 
would like the opportunity to acquaint you 


with these glass products, and how they may 
be applied to your designs. This service is 
exclusive to architects. 

A call to any of our company offices will 
give you more information. We will be 
pleased to consult with you. 
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Components are a builder’s profit-boosters! They 
insure pinpoint accuracy in estimating. No guess- 
ing on waste. No unexpected errors. Completion 
time drops to a fraction. The MORE compo- 
nents you use, the BIGGER your savings! 
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MARBLE 


From new research and MARBLE-FACED PRECAST CONCRETE PANELS 


development, The Now design in marble for structural facings is practically unlimited. Effects 
can be dramatically beautiful. Use marble in narrow strips, small squares, 

Georgia Marble rectangles, regular ashlar patterns — develop your own design. You'll find 
that the combinations of patterns and colors is close to infinite. The finest 

Company introduces building material of all — marble — now challenges the imagination of the 


boldest practitioners of architectural art. 
new ways to use р 


This wedding of marble with concrete produces a unique combination of the 
the incomparable best qualities of both materials. Among them: high bond strength, low absorp- 
tion (marble, less than 0.1% ), high flexural and compressive strength, greatly 
reduced weight and excellent thermal properties. 


beauty of the oldest 


building material More, the development of marble-faced precast panels has virtually elimi- 
nated any difference in initial costs. The distinguished beauty, extraordinary 
durability and exceptional low-maintenance qualities of marble now cost no 
more than most ordinary materials. 
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THE ZIBELL ANCHORING SYSTEM 


This new concept is applicable not only to sheer exterior 
wall veneers but also to many forms of interior marble. It 
is a lightweight, weather-tight veneer system which com- 
bines absolutely positive anchorage with simple and rapid 
installation. Advantages include the possible elimination 
of conventional masonry back-up walls, minimum marble 
thickness (78”) and unprecedented labor and material 
economies. Result: the enduring beauty, permanence and 


DESIGNED prestige of marble can now be utilized at moderate cost. 
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EXTERIOR ANCHORS, SUPPORTS AND RELATED MATERIALS 


KEY ELEVATION 
FOR EXTERNAL DETAILS 


KEY ELEVATION 
— FOR INTERIOR DETAILS 


BASIC APPLICATION OF ANCHORING FOR INTERIOR MARBLE 


For full information and details, see our catalog, 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 11 Pryor Street, S. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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| GEORGIA MARBLE DIVISIONS: Structural, Nelson, Georgia; Calcium Products, Tate, Georgia; Alabama Limestone, 


ew Artistry in Marble” in Sweets, Or write and we'll send you a copy by return mail. 


Russellville, Alabama; Green Mountain Marble, West Rutland, Vermont; Tennessee Marble, Knoxville, Tennessee; 


Alberene Stone, Schuyler, Virginia; Willingham-Little Stone, Atlanta, Georgia; Consolidated Quarries, Lithonia, Georgia. 
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Letters 


Improving the City 
EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


I was tremendously impressed by the article 
by Robert L. Zion, “Some Impractical Ideas for 
the Improvement of Cities.” 

More important than the specific proposals he 
made was his basic point, the lack of imagination 
and insistence upon “practicality” which many 
architects and planners engage in which tends to 
stultify city development. 


EDMUND N. BACON 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Who’s Eligible? 
EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


Mr. Scheick’s provocative piece, “New Think- 
ing on Membership,” in the January issue, impels 
me to comment on a corollary matter. I recognize 
and agree with the arguments for expanded mem- 
bership to include all eligible architects. The only 
limitations I would set are implicit in the word 
“eligible.” Mr Scheick’s article indicated that if 
some younger members were on the “fringe of 
questionable practice,” the AIA might “bring 
them up right.” With this precept, too, I have no 
important quarrel. If the Institute catches them 
young I believe its influence will be beneficial. 
This is particularly true where chapters are active 
and meetings readily accessible — conditions 
which, unfortunately, do not always apply. My 
gripe is not about expanded membership, per se, 
or the newly licensed young practitioner. Indeed, 
attention to my subject matter might well reduce 
our numbers. 

It seems to me that one prime function of the 
Institute should be to imply a warranty that 
clients can respect its members and employ them 
with confidence. This is not to say that per- 
formance should be guaranteed, but I believe ac- 
ceptance for membership should indicate sufficient 
investigation to promise some degree of profes- 
sional aptitude and attitude. Accordingly, it is my 
conviction that some chapters should make a 
sincere effort to clean house. 

The code of ethics seems reasonably clear. 
While, as in all codes, certain regulations may be 
subject to interpretation, I think we all know the 
intent behind the semantics. What I have to say is 
not based upon hearsay, but upon facts. The 
limited scope of an individual prohibits generaliza- 


tion. However, an adequate sampling could, I 
think, constitute evidence of a widespread condi- 
tion if the observations stem from а large 
metropolis. 

There are many AIA members who conduct a 
Dr-Jekyll-and-Mr-Hyde sort of practice. The 
quality of service is proportionate to the fee. The 
fees usually bear no remote resemblance to the 
schedules recommended by their respective chap- 
ters. Accordingly, study of the problem is scanty, 
drawings are inadequate, detail drawings are 
omitted, specifications are sketchy and non- 
existent and engineering services are often fur- 
nished by the very subcontractors who will 
perform parts of the work. Construction super- 
vision is superficial or omitted entirely, even when 
included in the contract for services. It is agreed 
that complete services are sometimes not required 
by clients. Whatever these limitation, I believe the 
architect should maintain a professional attitude, 
rendering the best service possible within the 
scope indicated. One primary function of a pro- 
fession, as distinguished from a business, is the 
exercise of maximum potential in the interest of 
its clientele. I have no objection to a low fee if 
there is some good reason for it. It is my premise 
that, regardless of resultant profit or loss, once 
an architect has undertaken a commission he 
should do the best job of which he is capable. 

We are all aware of some of the devices used 
to augment low fees. There are others, less 
obvious, extremely oblique and sometimes in- 
genious, employed by many architects who obtain 
work on the basis of low competitive fees. The 
virgin client accepts resultant shortcomings, extra 
costs and other ultimate troubles as necessary 
corollaries to a building experience. Architects 
who indulge in this type of practice are apt to 
become so conditioned that they are incapable of 
rendering adequate services even for a normal 
fee. 

Let's scan a few other practices. We are dis- 
couraged from soliciting work but we know that 
most architects do. In fact, many architects em- 
ploy contact men who do nothing else. Advertis- 
ing is prohibited, but the separation between this 
and what might be considered public relations is 
less an iron curtain than a gossamer film. Im- 
portant work is supposedly awarded on the basis 
of performance. but it is no secret that contribu- 
tions in one form or another are more potent 
job-getters than architectural ability. 

The tale could go on, but I believe the point 
has been made. We have established a code for 
ethical practice, but many of our members violate 
its provisions and no one tells them nay. Further, 
the incidence is not limited to isolated cases; also, 
there is wide knowledge of (continued on page 10) 
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“Things that have a common quality 
ever quickly seek their kind.” 


— Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 


Too often the excelling quality of an architectural idea 
is lost in execution. To fulfill that quality, the architect 
must demand that every workman and every supplier 
achieve a common—a uniform— quality. Materials, too, 
are critical. If the architect has conceived curtain wall 
panels of uniform flatness and uniform color, then these 
must be provided in kind. 

In order to meet that demand, the Quality Verification 
Council of the Porcelain Enamel Institute has undertaken 
a program of quality research and certification. The QV 
program provides for unannounced inspections by an in- 
dependent consultant to verify the continuing capability 
of participating companies to meet the established QV 
standards. 

As a result, the architect may specify Quality Verified 
architectural porcelain enamel from any certified member 
of the QV Council. Those who demand the highest qual- 
ity will “ever quickly seek their kind”—and find it bearing 
a QV label. 


Certified members of the Quality Verification Council currently 
include: ATLAS ENAMELING CO., INC., St. Louis, Mo.; CALORIC 
CORPORATION, Architectural Porcelain Div., Topton, Pa.; CHAL- 
LENGE STAMPING & PORCELAIN CO., Grand Haven, Mich.; DAVID- 
SON ENAMEL PRODUCTS, INC., Lima, Ohio; THE ERIE ENAMELING 
CO., Erie, Pa.; ERVITE CORPORATION, Erie, Pa.; INDUSTRIAL 
ENAMELING Div., Industrial Electric, Inc., 

- New Orleans, La.; INGRAM-RICHARDSON 

MFG. CO., Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania; 

McAX CORPORATION, McGregor, Texas; 

SEAPORCEL METALS, INC., Long Island 

City, М. Ү.; WOLVERINE PORCELAIN 

PORCELAIN ENAMEL ENAMELING CO, Detroit, Mich. 


THE QUALITY VERIFICATION COUNCIL 
A Service of the Porcelain Enamel Institute 1145 Nineteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Letters (Continued) 


Laymen have voiced some of 
the same complaints, based upon their own per- 
sonal experiences. These people take the point 
of view that the AIA is an impractical, idealistic 
organization with a highly theoretical set of rules 
which are made to be broken. Returning to the 


| question of expanding membership, it seems to 


me that either some method should be found to 
make our precepts meaningful, or we may as well 
establish a promiscuous policy and admit every- 
one who has a license. 
MORTIMER E. FREEHOF, AIA 
New York City 


| (Both the Committee on the Profession and the 


Committee on Structure are well aware of the 
problems decribed by Mr Freehof. One matter 
under study is revision of the standards of Profes- 
sional Practice to include professional competence 
and fees adequate to produce competent services. 
Enforcement of ethics depends upon active use of 
our long-established judiciary system. It is effec- 
tive for AIA members, but not for outsiders. The 
more architects there are outside the AIA, the 
greater the chance for undisciplined practitioners 
to give the profession a black eye.—wHs) 


A Space Is a Wall Is a Space 
EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


In his article, “Toward a More Dynamic Archi- 
tecture,” in the January number of the AIA 
Journal, Martin Bloom conceives of space as a 
continuum and perceives that particular architec- 
tural spaces, or space bodies as he calls them, are 
not arbitrarily separated by meaningless barriers, 
but create their own barriers. This suggests a 
further truth which is inherent in Mr Bloom's 
thinking: that these barriers—walls, windows, 
storage units, rocks, trees, bridges—are in them- 
selves spaces, space being continuous through 
them as it is through all material bodies. Rightly 
conceived, these barriers do not divide the ad- 
jacent space bodies, though they may be thought 
of as defining them; they actually incorporate and 
extend the space bodies’ separate purposes and 
functions in a continuous space relation. 

Only so conceived will these so-called space 
barriers become in reality uniting and extending 
space forms, and have a vital significance in a 
dynamic architecture such as is conceived by Mr 
Bloom. 

SILVIO ZANETTI 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Only Schlegel Woven Pile is silicone treated to insure com- 
plete weatherproofing. Schlegel performance has been proven 
by rigid FHA tests for air infiltration. 

We have much more information about various types of 
Schlegel Woven Pile Weatherstripping, yours for the asking. 
And the Schlegel engineering staff is available for consulta- 
tion on any special weatherstripping applications you 
may have. 


Schlegel Woven Pile 
Weatherstripping 
keeps its resilience 
under all weather con- 
ditions. Wool fibres 
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even surfaces, give a 
firm, snug bond. 
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News 


In Washington 


President Kennedy’s plan to upgrade HHFA to a 
Department of Urban Affairs, with a Secretary 
holding Cabinet rank, had too many strikes 
against it for too many reasons when it went 
before the House in late February. 

Supporters of the measure were disappointed, 
but presumably not surprised, when Republicans 
joined with Southern Democrats to defeat the 
plan. Unfortunately, political maneuvering prob- 
ably was more to blame than any widely-held 
opposition to the measure itself. 

Washington cartoonist Herblock wryly summed 
up thinking which helped kill the plan, for this 


Hmph — There's Nothing In Those Silos But People” 


Herblock in the Washington Post 


year at least. The measure’s backers were not too 
pessimistic, since it is generally felt that the issue 
will come up again next year and will stand a 
better chance of passage next time around. 

The Institute reiterated its official stand in 
support of the Urban Affairs Department, first 
taken in 1957, as the measure went to the House. 


Again, the FDR Memorial 


As the Fine Arts Commission turned official 
thumbs down on the award-winning Pedersen and 
Tilney design for a Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Memorial (see page 35), the American Society 
of Landscape Architects announced its support 
of a “Memorial Park” in lieu of the controversial 
monument. 


ASLA, one of thirteen national organizations 
serving on the Joint Committee on the National 
Capital, said it would support the twin bills 
(S 2501 and HR 7664) in Congress recommend- 
ing the establishment of a formal garden, with 
fountains and statuary, in memory of the late 
President. 


AISC Awards 


The American Institute of Steel Construction 
recently announced its Architectural Awards of 
Excellence Program for 1962. Awards will be 
presented for “outstanding esthetic design in 
structural steel” by American architects for 
buildings occupied or completed in 1961. The 
awards program is open to buildings of all classi- 
fications, and equal emphasis to buildings of all 
sizes and types. Entries may consist of a single 
building, or of a related group of buildings form- 
ing a single project. For further information, 
write to AISC, 101 Park Avenue, New York 17. 


California State Architect 

California has announced a nationwide effort to 
recruit a new State Architect to succeed Anson 
Boyd, slated for retirement this spring. 

The State Division of Architecture, adminis- 
tered by the State Architect, is responsible for 
about $100 million in construction contracts each 
year. Selection of candidates will be made by a 
qualifications review committee and interview 
board, and final selection will be made after 
personal interviews with the Director of Public 
Works. 

The announcement stated that candidates must 
have broad and extensive architectural administra- 
tive experience, and must be eligible for profes- 
sional registration in California. Further infor- 
mation is available from John F. Fisher, Execu- 
tive Officer, State Personnel Board, 801 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento 14. 


Indiana Dunes Conservation 

The Lake Michigan Region Planning Com- 
mittee, a joint committee of delegates from the 
Wisconsin, Chicago, Northern Indiana, and West- 
ern Michigan AIA Chapters, recently issued a 
statement favoring a “comprehensive plan 
approach” to development of the Lake Michigan 
shoreline, and in particular the Indiana Dunes 
area. Their statement read, in part, *. . . The 
Lake Michigan shoreline, within which the 
Indiana Dunes are included, is a symbol of a 
dynamic and tightly interrelated region of the 
United States . . . this region is of vitally increas- 
ing significance to the growth of the entire Mid- 
west, and . . . this shoreline . . . is of such varied 
interest and of such (continued on page 14) 
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and build for keeps 


Modern concrete masonry gives full value for the building dollar with a 
superb combination of visual dynamics and functional stability. The beauty 
lasts— especially when reinforced with Dur-o-wal, the truss-designed steel 
rod assembly that can more than double flexural strength, outfunctions 
brick-header construction. For technical evidence, attach this ad to your 
letterhead, send to any Dur-o-wal address below. 


Strength with 
flexibility—the two 
basic factors for a 
repair-free masonry 
wall are assured by 
these engineered 
companion products. 
Dur-o-wal reinforce- 
ment, top left, 
increases flexural 
strength 71 to 261 

per cent, depending on 
weight Dur-o-wal, 
number of courses, 
type of mortar. The 
ready-made Rapid 
Control Joint, beneath 
with its neoprene 
compound flange 
flexes with the wall, 
keeps itself sealed tight. 


DUR-O-WAL MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
© Dur-O-waL Div., Cedar Rapids Block Co., CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. e Dur-O-waL of IIl., 260 5, Highland Ave., AURORA, ILL. 
-wal Prod., Inc., Box 628, SYRACUSE, N. Y. * Dur-O-waL Prod.of Ala., Inc., Box 5446, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
-wal Div., Frontier Mfg. Co., Box 49, PHOENIX, ARIZ. e Dur-O-waL of Colorado, 29th and Court St., PUEBLO, COLO. 
-waL Prod., Inc., 4500 E. Lombard St., BALTIMORE, MD. e Dur-O-wal Northwest Co., 3310 Wallingford Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. 
@ Dur-O-waL Inc., 1678 Norwood Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO * Dur-O-waL of Minn., 2653-37th Ave., So., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
* Dur-O-waL Ltd., 789 Woodward Avenue, HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Central Sound Systems 


for: SCHOOLS 
INSTITUTIONS 
INDUSTRY 


SPECIFY WITH CONFIDENCE 


Built to the highest engineering standards, 
RAULAND Sound Systems offer a complete choice 
of program facilities, including multiple micro- 
phone use, remote control, emergency and disaster 
evacuation announce, time signal programming, 
etc., as well as versatile intercom to meet any 
need. School or Industrial systems can be adapted 
to your exact requirements from standard panels 
built in production quantities. 


RAULAND School Sound Systems were 
introduced in the 1930’s and many 
hundreds of RAULAND systems more 
than ten years old are still providing 
reliable service. 


RAULAND equipment is distributed in 
major cities through trained commu- 
nication specialists qualified to lay 
out, install and maintain all types of 
sound systems. They are ready to 
assist you with any sound problem. 


New Specification Manual on RAULAND Sound 
Equipment is available to Architects. Covers 
general and typical specs, classroom speaker 
assemblies, auditorium systems, etc. 


Ask on your letterhead for this 
comprehensive Sound Manual 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


Pioneers in Communications 
3535 W. Addison St., Dept. $, Chicago 18, Ш. 
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character that continued development of this area 
has national significance and must be based upon 
an intensive, objective regional planning program 
which will bring proper land use to the fore as the 
determining factor for all future generations and 
for all time.” 


Reynolds Student Prize Winner 

A design for a “Warped Space Frame Com- 
ponent” won top honors and a $5,000 prize for 
Texan Jon H. Starnes in the second annual 
Reynolds Aluminum competition for Architec- 
tural Students. 

Announcement was made by the AIA which 
administers the program. The competition is 
sponsored by Reynolds Metals Company for the 
best design of a building component in aluminum. 


Jon H. Starnes shows model of his warped space frame 
component to Philip D. Creer (left), director of Uni- 
versity School of Architecture, and R. Gommel Roessner, 
chairman of school’s Design Committee (at right) 


Starnes, a fifth-year student at the University 
of Texas, will divide the $5,000 prize with the 
school. He will receive the prize officially during 
the Dallas AIA convention. 

The “warped space frame component” is a 
structural unit designed to span any structure 
with an overhead frame or roof. 

The jury which selected Starnes’ design for the 
top prize also singled out five other designs for 
certificates of merit. 


AIP Honor Awards 


The American Institute of Planners has an- 
nounced a group of awards to be made to 
metropolitan areas for outstanding achievements 
in civic betterment. Nominations must be 
received by April 15. For information contact 
Jury of Awards, AIP, 2400 Sixteenth Street NW, 
Washington, DC. 


Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat in fact, not 
even big city grit and grime will deface or dirty the fire- 
glazed surface of Ceramic Veneer. Exterior treatments— 
plain surfaces, polychrome panels or sculpture—need only 
normal rainfall to keep clean and colorful. Interiors of 
Ceramic Veneer need only soap-and-water washings to 
retain their original richness and beauty indefinitely. 
Other advantages besides minimum maintenance and per- 
manent appearance are moderate initial cost, ease of in- 
stallation, and unrivalled versatility. With Ceramic Veneer 
there are virtually no restrictions as to color, form or 
texture. Every unit, large or small, is custom-made to 
your specifications by Federal Seaboard craftsmen. De- 
tailed information on Ceramic Veneer will be sent on 
request, also data on %” CV Durathin and CV Durathin 
Sandwich Panel. Write today. 


FEDERAL SEABOARD 
TERRA COTTA CORPORATION 


РЕЗ. 10 East 40th St., М.Ү. 16, N.Y. 


T т Plant at Perth Amboy, N. J. 


— _ a is 
UNITED STATES POST OFFICE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. Giffels 


and Rossetti—Architects-Engineers; Barton-Malow Company— 
General Contractors. Administration Building and Mail Han- 
dling Building are faced with white textured Ceramic Veneer 
in unit sizes 5%” x 5%", 11" x 11" and 24" x 24". Thickness 
is P4" and 2%". Polychrome seal in nine colors is 5' in diameter. 


E. 


PRE-CAST CONCRETE CURTAIN WALLS OF 
hindli NAA 


PORTLAND CEMENT Skelly Oil Building, Tulsa. The 
upper 15 stories are pre-cast 
concrete curtain wall panels made 
with grey, green and white 
aggregates and Trinity White 
portland cement. They are 
generally 4'6" x 5’ and 4'6” x 8' 
in size. 

The pierced grill surrounding 
the second floor is 20’ high. Panels 
are 4’ x 4’ x 8”. White aggregate 
was used with the Trinity White. 

The pre-cast exposed aggregate 
panels (Mo-Sai) and grilles were 
made by Harter Marblecrete 
Stone Co., Oklahoma City. Black 
& West, Tulsa, were the architects. 

Ask for full color book, 

“Curtain Wall Panels and 
Facings." Address— 

111 West Monroe St., Chicago. 


A Product of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
Chicago * Chattanooga * Dallas + Fort Worth - Houston + Fredonia, Kansas • Jackson, Michigan * Tampa * Miami * Los Angeles 
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Weyerhaeuser 


SOLID CORE 


HOLLOW CORE 


SOLID CORE 

A unique TIME CONDITIONING 
process employed in the manu- 
facture of Roddis Golden 
Dowel staved wood core doors 
results in the most stable of 
all constructions... guaranteed 
for the lifetime of the installa- 
tion. The Roddis Standard 
staved wood core door with a 
two-year guarantee has an out- 
standing record of dependable 
performance. Both are suitable 
for interior or exterior use. 


HOLLOW CORE 

Ideal for limited budget appli- 
cations, the Roddis Housemart 
Door combines strength, serv- 
ice and beauty with low cost. 
Time-proven 7-ply wood spiral 
construction gives strength 
without weight. Standard 
sizes and thicknesses as well 
as specified sizes are manufac- 
tured in all available woods. 
Satisfaction is assured by the 
Roddis 2-year guarantee. 


FIRE RETARDANT 

B-label 1 hour rated and C- 
label 34 hour fire doors with 
the exclusive features of pat- 
ented, all-wood particle core 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 


OF FLUSH WOOD 
DOORS IN 


construction exceptional 
screw-holding power, great 
sound resistance and added 
strength. Also available—a 
choice of warp-free mineral 
core constructions. Roddis fire 
doors carry a written lifetime- 
of-the-installation guarantee. 


SOUND RETARDANT 
High density wood particle 
core sound retardant doors are 
available in three thicknesses: 
134", 214" and 3" with average 
sound transmission loss ratings 
of 38, 42 and 44 decibels. Avail- 
able in sizes from 1/0 x 4/0 to 
4/0 x 8/0. Furnished complete 
with gasketed stops and thres- 
hold sealing components to in- 
sure maximum sound deaden- 
ing when installed. 


PAINT GRADE 

When painted doors are called 
for on exterior openings, re- 
duce on-the-job costs while as- 
suring a smooth, long-lasting 
finish by specifying Roddis 
D-S fire retardant mineral core 
or solid staved wood core con- 
structions with Kimpreg high 
density overlay faces. Check- 
ing is eliminated and one 


FIRE RETARDANT 
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SOUND RETARDANT 


prime coat with two finish 
coats will last an average of 
four to five years. 

PLASTIC FACED 

For areas subject to hard wear 
specify Roddis solid core faced 
with clear Tigaclad plastic 
overlay . . . a tough resin sheet 
that provides outstanding pro- 
tection against scratches and 
stains while enhancing the nat- 
ural beauty of genuine wood 
veneers. Durable faces and 
edges of high pressure plastic 
laminates in choice of brands 
and patterns are also available. 
X-RAY 

Roppis X-RAY DOORS are also 
available with a full sheet of 
lead midway between a divided 
wood core. Door thicknesses 
from 134” to 244”; lead thick- 
nesses from 1/32" to 15”. 
INSTITUTIONAL 

The 134" Roddis Institutional 
hollow core door is completely 
reversible, easily fitted with 
hardware and built to take 
rugged abuse. It features seven- 
ply construction, spiral core, 
laminated hardwood stiles and 
a Two-Year Guarantee. 


with the famous lifetime guarantee 


A color-coded dowel in one edge of 
every Roddis Door (except where 
special constructions will not per- 
mit) is visible proof of the quality 
called for in your specifications. The 
famous Roddis Golden Dowel marks 
the highest achievement in wood 
door craftsmanship . .. а door guar- 
anteed in writing to stay straight, 
true and beautiful for the lifetime 
of the installation or it will be re- 
placed, rehung and refinished. 

The Golden Dowel also symbol- 
izes more than half a century of 
leadership in door design and con- 
struction . . . a tradition of quality 
recognized by architects who, in a 
recent independent survey, indi- 
cated a preference for Roddis Doors 
by 2 to 1 over the next leading brand. 


DESIGN COORDINATED 
PAINT GRADE ` FACES 


Obtain a unified appearance 
throughout with matching faces on 
every door plus harmonizing Weyer- 
haeuser hardwood panelings and 
moldings. Choose from all available 
species of domestic and imported 
hardwoods. Order them from stock 
or custom-made with pre-selected 
flitches. For perfect design control 
have all veneers factory-finished to 
identical specifications . . . or order 
doors primed and sealed for protec- 
tion in handling and easier on-the- 
job finishing. 


For complete details on all Roddis Doors, see Weyerhaeuser Company 
Sweet's Architectural File, contact one of the Box 900, Tacoma 1, Washington 


Weyerhaeuser offices listed on the next page, or 


Please send me your 1962 catalog of Roddis Doors: 
send this coupon for comprehensive 1962 catalog. / 


Мате. 


Firm 


Weyerhaeuser Company 
Wood Products Division Address 


Tacoma 1, Washington сиу 


rained representatives at nearby 
Are ices 1 below, will 5 


avai nd as 


constructions best suited to 


/eyerhaeuser 


samples of 


ying the door 
our job requirements. 


Nearby warehouse stocks 


for fast delivery 


A full line of Roddis doors 
is available for immediate 
delivery from Weyer- 
haeuser Distribution 
Centers in every part of 
the nation. Choose from 

a wide variety of stock 
sizes and faces in all types 
of core constructions. 
Harmonizing hardwood 
plywood panelings, mold- 
ings and trim are also 
available from these 

same sources. 


Custom design and fabrication 


services 


Fast service is offered on 
doors custom-made to 
your exact requirements. 
Order them factory pre- 
finished to architectural 
specifications, pre-fit to 
openings, edges beveled, 
machined for hardware, 
light openings and mold- 
ings cut, louvers installed, 
and moisture protection 
installed at bottoms of 
exterior doors and 

light openings. 


ATLANTA 

1545 Marietta Bivd., N. W. 
Atlanta 18, Georgia 

SY 4-4471 


BALTIMORE 

Р. О. Box 2736 
Baltimore 25, Maryland 
Elgin 5-7000 Ext. 21 


BOISE 

113/2 North 11th Street 
Boise, Idaho 

BOise 4-5571 


BOSTON 

Castle Island Terminal 
South Boston 27, Mass 
ANdrew 8-3696 


BUFFALO 
1800 Broadway 
Buffalo, New York 
TX 6-5950 


CHARLOTTE 

118 East 28th St. (Р. О. Box 10586) 
Charlotte 1, North Carolina 
33-35165 & FR 55547 


CHICAGO 

3865 W. 41st Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 
FRontier 6-5300 


CINCINNATI 

836 Depot Street 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
471-0484 


CLEVELAND 

6599 Granger Road 
Cleveland 31, Ohio 
LAfayette 4-2931 


DALLAS 

816 Thomas Building 
Dallas 2, Texas 
Riverside 2-7275 


DETROIT 

13500 Rotunda Drive 
Dearborn, Michigan 
LUzon 2-1555 


KANSAS CITY 


2110 West 75th Street 
Prairie Village, Kansas 
ENdicott 2-8987 


LOS ANGELES 


3557 So. Hill Street 
Los Angeles 7, California 
Richmond 8-5451 


LOUISVILLE 

1360 Durrett Lane 
Louisville 13, Kentucky 
EMerson 8-3331 


MEMPHIS 

2790 Broad Avenue (Р. О. Box 5145) 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 

FAirfax 3-4533 


MIAMI 

253 М. E. 73rd Street 
Miami 38, Florida 
PLaza 4-9568 


MILWAUKEE 

2960 112th Street 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 
SPring 1-4650 


NEW YORK 

Р. О. Drawer 629 
Newark 1, New Jersey 
MArket 4-7880 


OMAHA 

3873 Farnam Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 
346-7229 


PHILADELPHIA 

Richmond and Tioga Streets 
Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 
GArfield 6-6950 


PHOENIX 

221 E. Camelback Road, Suite P-7 
Phoenix 12, Arizona 

264-6149 


PITTSBURGH 

1024 Sawmill Run Blvd., 
Pittsburgh 20, Pennsylvania 
EV 1-4800 


PORTLAND 

Room 914 U. S. National Bank Bldg., 
Portland 4, Oregon 

CApital 6-1231 


PROVIDENCE 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island 
683-2705 


SAN FRANCISCO 

375 S. Mayfair Ave., Suite 292 
Daly City, California 

PLaza 5-6781 


SEATTLE 

Р. О. Box 247, Room 206 
Boyd Building 

Mercer Isiand, Washington 
ADams 2-2525 


ST. LOUIS 

3344 Morganford Rd, 
St. Louis 16, Missouri 
MOhawk 4-5591 


TWIN CITIES 

2563 Franklin Avenue 
St. Paul 14, Minnesota 
Midway 6-7241 


Weyerhaeuser Company 
Wood Products Division 


Tacoma 1, Washington 


The Astor-Cooper Square Area 
Urban Renewal Study 


Eggers and Higgins, Architects 
David L. Eggers, AIA, Partner-in-Charge 
James L. Cady, Designer 


> The Astor-Cooper Square Urban Renewal 
Study was designed by our office as a presentation 
for an exhibit held by the New York State As- 
sociation of Architects, in connection with the 
Association’s Convention in September of 1961 
at Saranac Lake. The theme of the Convention 
was “Architects Participate in Urban Design.” 

It was most gratifying to us that many mem- 
ber architects, as well as the guest speakers them- 
selves, were in favor of a more humanistic 
approach to urban renewal. This feeling was 
admirably expressed by the principal speaker, the 
Hon John V. Lindsay (Rep 17th Cong Dist, 
NYC), who is a sponsor of urban renewal legis- 
lation. Mr Lindsay said that there is now con- 
siderable evidence that the “sledgehammer 
approach to urban renewal, where entire districts 
have been obliterated” has been the wrong ap- 
proach. “By some,” he said, “it is already con- 
sidered archaic. Spot renewal and neighborhood 
urban improvement is considered more sensible, 
as well as more humane.” 

For some time we, as architects located in 
New York City, have been concerned with the 
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exhibit. Renewal plans are superimposed over a city 
map. Elevations along bottom of plan indicate archi- 


incredible scope of demolition operations to 
entire neighborhoods of the city. These operations 
have resulted in the destruction of usable property 
and the uprooting of long-established segments of 
the population. The persons thus displaced have 
been relocated to areas with which they have no 
particular identity and where, to put it mildly, 
they have no desire to be. 

We have chosen the Astor-Cooper area for our 
Renewal Study because it has so far been fortu- 
nate enough to escape the “sledgehammer ap- 
proach.” Several years ago, a renewal plan, which 
would have levelled several blocks in the area, 
was proposed and then defeated with the as- 
sistance of a militant and vociferous neighborhood 
population. 


Basic Approach to the Study 


The basic concept behind our Astor-Cooper 
Urban Renewal Study is to retain intact the 
ethnic, social, religious, cultural and economic 
fabric of the area—to rejuvenate, not to destroy. 
This is an urban renewal plan, not an urban 
removal plan. 

Our design reflects, we feel, a completely 
humane and realistic method for saving this 
worthwhile neighborhood. Our basic approach 
has been one of improvement from within, as 
opposed to the simple expedient of tearing down 
and building anew. 

It is our belief that urban renewal should create 
a climate for improvement, a stimulus to indi- 
vidual participation and, eventually, a neighbor- 
hood in which the inhabitants will be able to take 
a great deal of pride. 


FIpPRQ 
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tectural character of buildings along Bowery-Third 
Avenue. This photo may be compared with aerial view 
of area (illustration on next page) for orientation 


Our study envisages a comprehensive, long- 
range plan for block-by-block improvement of the 
area, carried out in large part by building owners, 
merchants, and residents. The plan will utilize 
the neighborhood’s existing potentials; its space, 
its buildings, its people. 


The Neighborhood 


The area encompassed by our Study is ap- 
proximately fifteen blocks long by two and one- 
half blocks wide. It runs between 14th Street on 
the north and Houston Street on the south. East 
and west boundaries are defined by Second Ave- 
nue and Broadway respectively. Third Avenue 
(which becomes the Bowery south of Cooper 
Square) runs through the center of the district 
like a somewhat damaged spine. 

Second Avenue is “Main Street” for the 
neighborhood; Broadway, while noisy and con- 
tinually traffic jammed, is not important as a 
shopping center. 


The Neighbors 


The area is a fascinating microcosm of New 
York City. Its inhabitants’ ethnic backgrounds 
vary widely, as do their occupations. Included in 
the district are Jews, Puerto Ricans, Negroes, 
Italians, Chinese, and a large segment of the city’s 
Slavic population. 

An important—and fairly recent—aspect of 
the neighborhood has been the settlement there of 
many artists. After World War II, a number of 
ex-Gls, attracted by low-rental cold-water flats, 
lofts, and stores, moved there to study art at 
nearby Cooper Union and New York University. 


Main east-west artery (right) is: 14th St. Diagonal 
avenue is Bowery-Third. Largest building is former 
Wanamaker store—Cooper Union below and at left. 


They remained, raised families, and were joined 
by other artists forced out of Greenwich Village 
by high rents. The city’s artistic community has, 
in fact, shifted from Greenwich Village to the 
East Side, and is centered in the Astor-Cooper 
area. Cooper Union is, one might say, the artistic 
“heart” of the area. The artists take a lively 
interest in the neighborhood, which has derived 
a stimulating flavor from their presence. 

Without quoting idealistic slogans, it can be 
said that this is one of the most congenial and 
well integrated districts in the city, one whose 
crime rate is low and whose juvenile delinquency 
problem is negligible. It is difficult to see what 
purpose would be served by the massive jug- 
gernaut of the type of urban renewal project prac- 
ticed in other areas of the city. 


The Buildings 


There are a few new, large, luxury apartment 
buildings on the boundary of the area (such as 
Stewart House on the old Wanamaker Store site) 
but, as they have little influence on the neighbor- 
hood, their presence does not figure significantly 
in our study. 

The buildings west of Bowery-Third are mainly 
industrial, with old loft structures predominating. 
There are also many garages, filling stations and 
parking lots in this western district. 

Most of the buildings along Bowery-Third Ave- 
nue are former residences built circa 1850. They 
are three or four-story brick structures with stores 
on the ground floor and rooms or apartments on 
the upper stories. 

The side streets east of Bowery-Third are lined 


Most buildings above Bowery-Third are industrial and 
commercial, those below residential. Washington 
Square is visible at top. (Fairchild Aerial Surveys) 


with old- and new-law tenements, interspersed 
with meeting halls, homes for the aged, neighbor- 
hood clubs, synagogues, churches, and hundreds 
of shops and restaurants, catering to the ethnic 
groups living on the particular street. 

Apartments are, in large part, occupied by 
low-income families, and contain the bare mini- 
mum of conveniences and comforts. Floor plans 
include “dumbbell flats," floor-through, and rail- 
road arrangements. Most floor-through apart- 
ments have been split into “improved” front and 
rear apartments, each having about one and one- 
half rooms, with small kitchens and baths. Some 
residents, mostly elderly people, still occupy un- 
divided floor-throughs, usually consisting of two 
or three dark, ill-ventilated inside rooms, a 
kitchen with bath-sink in the rear room, and a 
toilet in a hall closet. 

As a measure of the stability of the neighbor- 
hood, it is noted that apartments are often 
passed on to the next generation, which usually 
tries to make improvements. 

The artists have attacked their housing prob- 
lems with characteristic zeal, ripping out parti- 
tions, old stoves, and other obstacles to free 
expression. The landloards haven't objected too 
strenuously. They are collecting rents on ancient 
buildings, some of which had stood vacant for 
years. The general policy seems to be one of 
laissez-faire, provided there is no foreseeable dan- 
ger of building collapse. 


The Problem of Space 


Our design is necessarily based on the New 
York City block, which was adopted in 1811 and 
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Above, public and private malls are created by re- 
moval of five tenements and alteration of eleven other 
buildings (plan at left shows existing situation; proposed 
solution at right). North-south mall serves as a city- 
maintained public park. Fenced areas are responsi- 
bility of building-owners. Below, Stuyvesant Place, 
closed to traffic between 9th and 10th, provides park 
space and enhances a group of fine old buildings facing 
the street, near St-Marks-in-the Bouwerie 


Wert vem eraser 
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measures about 500 by 200 feet. The area’s 
streets do not follow the gridiron plan exactly— 
some blocks are larger or smaller than a city 
block—some are bisected by vestigial remains 
of pre-1811 streets. A typical block is divided 
into two long rows of lots, with short rows at 
either end. A typical lot is seventeen to twenty 
feet wide and seventy-five to 100 feet deep. 

The original block plan was based on two 
rows of connected houses, three or four stories in 
height, placed back-to-back. They were to be 
separated by an open strip running down the 
center of the block which would occupy about 
fifty percent of the land area. The open strip 
was to be divided into a series of private yards, 
so that the tenants would have some outdoor 
space to themselves. 

Unfortunately, as the years went by, the houses 
were built in such a way that the lots are now 
seventy-five percent to one hundred percent 
covered. The few remaining areas have fallen 
into disuse or are cut into many tiny pieces, too 
small for effective use. Most are choked with 
rubbish. 

Now the tenants no longer have shaded yards 
for their own use. Children have only the streets 
and sidewalks and a few paved playgrounds as 
space for play. Older residents must sit on front 
stoops or if they are fortunate, find a bench in 
a paved square. Central Park is a long way from 
the lower East Side. These are unnatural condi- 
tions. 

Our designer, who lived in the area for several 
years while studying architecture and city plan- 
ning at Cooper Union, has conceived the idea 
that the now-unrelated spaces within each block 
can be related—not only within but between 
blocks, so that continuous malls and yards will 
flow through the entire neighborhood. Each block 
contains a potential park—why not exploit this 
potential? 

This idea has been used, on a modest scale, 
in privately developed areas, such as the block 
between Sullivan and McDougal Streets in Green- 
wich Village. There, however, the residents can 
afford to leave the city for vacations and week- 
ends. The average citizen of the Astor-Cooper 
area does not enjoy the means to leave the city 
very often—he needs more living space the year 
around. 

Our design will create breathing space and 
cleaner air. Connected walks will run inside the 
blocks through landscaped sitting areas and play- 
grounds. There will be sunlight and shade and 
changing vistas to refresh the spirit. The young 
and the old will be able to play, or relax or 
socialize as they please. Each block will be part 
of a whole, but will have its own character be- 


cause it will be individually conceived and ex- 
ecuted. 

This concept, we believe, satisfies human needs. 
The individual is reassured by surroundings he 
knows—he is not cast into a new and alien 
environment. 


The Problem of Traffic 


Traffic on the north-south avenues is two-way, 
and because of the industrial concentration west 
of Bowery-Third is largely commercial. Astor 
Place, where traffic crosses from several direc- 
tions, is a masterpiece of urban confusion. A 
subway entrance stands on a lonely island at this 
intersection—the hapless subway patron must be 
possessed of extraordinary peripheral vision and 
the reflexes of a mongoose to reach the compara- 
tive safety of a sidewalk. 

Our study provides for the closing off of the 
lower end of Fourth Avenue to create a campus 
for Cooper Union. Part of the Astor Place inter- 
section is used to effect a landscaped area west of 
the Cooper Union Engineering Building—the sub- 
way entrance is located in this area. 

This scheme would necessarily require a one- 
way northbound traffic flow on Bowery-Third, 
and a southbound flow on Fourth Avenue- 
Lafayette Street. Needless to say, the problem of 
traffic in the Astor-Cooper area cannot be con- 
sidered apart from the grave city-wide traffic 
problem. Our study does, we believe, present a 
local solution, which would be a positive improve- 
ment to the neighborhood. 

Our design also closes off certain vestigial (and 
now largely useless) streets. These include streets 
with such old and honoured names as Stuyvesant 
Place, Hall Place, Extra Place and Shinbone 
Alley. In each case, the street is returned to the 
use of the people—the effect on traffic would be 
negligible. 


The Problem of the Buildings 


Our design does not include any wholesale area 
demolition. A few buildings are beyond repair 
and must be razed—portions of other buildings 
that cover more than seventy percent of their lots 
must be removed to effect the center malls shown 
on our design. 

All improvements to existing buildings will be 
made^ under a prescribed plan. Fortunately, most 
of the existing buildings are of generally similar 
design, so that fairly standardized plan solutions 
can be applied. Existing commercial enterprises 
occupying ground floors will remain. 

New buildings will be constructed on land that 
is now vacant—they will be of several types. 
Those placed side-by-side with older buildings will 


Remedy for an unattractive feature and a traffic 
problem. Closing off lower end of Fourth Avenue and 
instituting one-way traffic on Lafayette and Bowery- 
Third creates pleasant campus for Cooper Union and 
eliminates a serious pedestrian hazard. (Lower plan 
shows existing situation, proposed solution at top) 


City Walk 
Private Path 
xxx Fence 
— — Stuyvesant Place 
EZZZZA Bldg. to be altered 
== Bldg. to be removed 
———— One-way Traffic 

© Hebrew Aid Society 

@ Subway Ent. 

@ Cooper Union 

@ Cooper Union Eng. Bldg. 
Proposed Bus Terminus 
Proposed Student Dorm 
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3 
New building (Type А, illustrations I, 2, 3) provides 
studio and living-space for artists. Large window areas 
face rear courts. Free-standing stair towers serve two or 
more buildings. Towers are glassed in for maximum 
natural light. Plan gives more space in main structure 


harmonize with their surroundings. Those not 
adjacent to older buildings will have a fresh, con- 
trasting character. 

Decent living and working space for artists 
is an important consideration in our design, since 
we believe that the area will benefit if its artistic 
community remains. The artists have had a dif- 
ficult time—in many cases they have been put 
out of lofts and stores, which were originally 
zoned for business and light industry, not for 
residence. 

Our design provides two building types for the 
artists. Type A is designed to harmonize with 
neighboring adjacent buildings. It conforms to the 
general scale, form and materials of the existing 
buildings. Type B will occupy cleared block-fronts 
and will differ in form and function from the older 
buildings. 

Both building types will have rentable store 
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or gallery space on their ground floors and will 
be of reinforced concrete construction with ex- 
posed slabs forming ceilings. Floor finishes will 
be asphalt Ше. Partitions will be of concrete 
block, with a durable sprayed-on finish in toilets 
and corridors. Kitchens will be of pullman or 
built-in type. There will be large glass areas, 
facing north where possible. There will be no air- 
conditioning, custom cabinetry, or any other 
features that would build up construction costs 
beyond the limited means of the artists. The build- 
ings will be heated by steam available from the 
New York Steam Company. This will eliminate 
expensive boiler space and maintenance costs 
from the buildings. 


Responsibility 


We believe that our urban renewal plan, which 
depends so largely on using existing resources, 
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Type B 
artists; 
first floor. Plan shows 


(illustrations 4 and 5) can be used by 
contains store or gallery space (6) оп 
bedroom (1); studio-living 


should be implemented to the greatest degree pos- 
sible by building owners and their tenants and 
local businessmen. 

It is beyond the scope of our study to estab- 
lish a legal and administrative plan for seeing 
our design through. We would suggest, however, 
that the following general procedures would work 
well in the self-improvement enterprise our study 
is based on. 

| Over-all leadership, planning, and profes- 
sional advice should be functions of the city. The 
city should delegate responsibilities and see to it 
that these responsibilities are met. This should in- 
clude the enforcement of applicable health and 
safety standards in all renovation and new con- 
struction. 

2 The individual building owners should have 
the primary responsibility for improving their 
properties, in accordance with the requirements of 


room (2); toilet (3); kitchen (4); storage (5). 
All construction. finishes and equipment have been 
kept simple as possible to hold down building costs 


the plan. The owners could look to the city for 
leadership and professional advice. They would in 
the long run, benefit financially from the improve- 
ment of the neighborhood. 

3 Tenants, business groups and civic, charita- 
ble and religious organizations should participate 
in the execution of the plan. There are many ways 
these diverse elements could help—from financial 
contributions to actual assistance with the physical 
work. 

Our study is still in sketch stage. Needless to 
say there are innumerable problems lying ahead 
in developing a plan of this scope. 


None of our investigations, however, have 


swayed our conviction that the city will benefit 
more from urban renewal plans that preserve 
neighborhood relationships than from those that 
transplant whole segments of our population from 
familiar to strange surroundings. < 
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The Challenge of the Unexpected 


This is 

another 

of the talks 

given 

on the panel 

“The Challenge 

of Urban Design” 

at the 

Central States 

AIA Conference 

in St Louis. 

Mr Bair 

is well-known 

as a writer 

and lecturer, 

and has offices 

in Auburndale, Florida, 
as a Consultant 

on Planning and Economic 


Development 


Б For almost twenty-five years I have worked in 
the fields of planning and development as a Fed- 
eral, state, and city employee and as a private 
consultant, with big cities and little cities and 
гига] areas, in the north, in the south, and in the 
west. This broad experience has been expensive 
to taxpayers all over. the country. As a result of 
it, I have become increasingly confused. 

Socrates was an expert at losing friends and 
influencing people. In one of the deflationary 
sessions which cost him his membership in the 
Athenian Civic Club he concluded by saying: 

“Do you not see what advances this man has 
made? He did not know at first and he does not 
know now. But at first he thought that he knew, 
and answered confidently as if he knew, and had 
no difficulty. Now he has a difficulty, and neither 
knows nor fancies that he knows. Is he not better 
off in knowing his ignorance?” 

Without a Socrates to guide and help me by 
kicking my feet out from under me, it has taken 
me a long time to achieve my present level of 
ignorance, and I still have a long way to go. 
Even so, my ignorance is in a healthy state of 
proliferation, and I would like to share some of 
it with you. 

I admit to being a planner—whatever that is. 
But I am ignorant about the shape of things to 
come and about the shape of things as they ought 
to be. 

I cannot predict with any useful degree of 


Obvious by Fred H. Bair, Jr, AIP 


accuracy what cities will be like in twenty or 
twenty-five years. 

I am hesitant to venture a prescription as to 
what they should be like in twenty or twenty-five 
years. 

Im not sure what the ideal pattern for the 
city or suburb or subdivision should be right now. 
Worst of all, most damning of all, 1 am not even 
sure that there is an ideal pattern for a city or a 
suburb or a subdivision. 

Earlier in my career, I was troubled with a 
great deal of certainty about all these things. 
This is no longer the case. 

Now I know one thing with fearful assured- 
ness: The unexpected obvious is going to happen 
(or has already happened but hasn’t been 
noticed) and if something isn’t done about it fast, 
it will gum things up. 

Nationally, it is important to keep an eye on 
the fact that such planning as we do in the 
United States may be subject to change (with or 
without notice, depending on how good our in- 
telligence system is), because of things which 
happen outside the United States. It is possible 
that we are headed in the direction of One World 
after all—and it may not be ours to dominate. 
On the international scene, if we do not plan well, 
we may have our planning done for us, with no 
problems about enabling legislation. 

Locally—by which for the moment I mean 
in the United States—there are also some strong 


reasons why planning is going to have to be 
faster on its feet, and is going to have to develop 
a longer reach. 

Accelerating technology molds our cities. Our 
urban areas grow together to form a develop- 
mental and administrative nightmare. Our 
obsolescence rate increases, and we have not 
learned to handle obsolescence at the old rate. 
These things promise to continue to create crises 
regardless of whether we have moderate or fast 
population growth. If the growth is faster, there is 
more interaction among the problems and they 
reach critical mass sooner. 

In the face of all this, we are still planning for 
the future as though yesterday’s problems will be 
tomorrow's, and today’s answers will do. There 
are still people in this country who will sell you 
a Master Plan for 1980, and there are still cities 
gullible enough to buy such plans, particularly if 
they can get the Federal government to put up 
two-thirds of the money. 

We do not know what tomorrow’s problems 
will be and we do not know what tomorrow’s 
answers should be. As a humbling thought, 1 
suggest that if planning had been more effective 
in the past (in terms of the old Master Plan con- 
cept which assumed that you worked out a long- 
range plan and stuck to it come hell or high 
water) we would have been worse оЙ than we 
are. Much of our present trouble comes from 
sticking to principles and assumptions long after 
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they should have been discarded. It is true that 
these principles and assumptions were usually not 
coordinated in the form of a Master Plan. But it 
is doubtful that it is better to work toward the 
wrong objectives on an organized basis, whether 
this is done in accordance with something called a 
Master Plan for 19xx or not. 

The kind of planning we need—and we need it 
badly—is going to have to be faster on its feet, 
and is going to have to develop a longer reach. I 
believe we will learn in the years ahead to work 
more intensively on plans scaled to our foresight, 
and to spend less time writing planning science- 
fiction about what we should work toward in 
twenty years. The five-year plan is probably at the 
outer limit and may be beyond it. Within even a 
five-year plan, there is going to have to be con- 
siderable adaptation to unforeseen circumstances. 


Exercises in Humility 


Let me indicate what we are up against now 
by reviewing what we have been up against in 
the past. Accelerated change intensifies our prob- 
lems, but they are generally the same kind of 
problems. 

Come back with me to 1905. Looking ahead 
just after the turn of the century, we foresee rapid 
population growth, with a substantial part of that 
growth in rural areas. For cities, we seek high 
population densities with minimum walking dis- 
tance to work and to places of business. We want 
a convenient admixture of shopping facilities in 
most residential areas, and densities justify this 
arrangement. The streetcar is the coming thing 
in mass transportation, and trolley lines may 
create spider-web patterns of growth outside city 
limits. 

As lovers of beauty in theory, we want ornate 
parks and boulevards, but these are largely 
for decoration. We are not concerned about 
recreational facilities or programs because every- 
body manages to keep busy for long hours and 
play is frowned upon as frivolous, 

In 1905 it has not yet been discovered that the 
pedestrian powers of children are limited to a 
quarter of a mile. 

On the basis of our 1905 knowledge, attitudes 
and values, what kind of a Master Plan would 
we have drafted, and how long would it have 
had real validity? 

If our 1905 planning for 1925 had been “ap- 
propriately implemented,” we would probably 
have created a worse mess than actually de- 
veloped without any Master Plan. (For laymen, 
the term “appropriately implemented” is planning 
jargon which is too difficult to define in detail, 
but the general idea is that everybody turns to 


and carries out the Plan without arguing about 
it.) 

Now let us move to 1935. Everybody knows 
that we are now planning ahead for a mature 
economy in which population has almost reached 
its peak. Population will level off by 1950, and 
decline somewhat after that. Our most eminent 
economists and population specialists tell us so. 
We must plan for a higher proportion of old 
people, a lower proportion of children. How can 
we avoid overbuilding municipal facilities and 
utilities? Many of our cities are now in the process 
of providing certain improvements for the first 
time or of replacing obsolete installations. We 
must not scale these things wastefully, even 
though WPA and other Federal funds are avail- 
able. 

Stuart Chase writes an alarmed article concern- 
ing the major headaches to be anticipated in the 
mid-forties because of empty schools and un- 
employed teachers. 

We see now the error of our past ways. We 
have jammed people into our cities, producing 
unhealthy concentrations which are the logical 
outgrowth of what we would have planned for in 
1905. Newly-awakened social conscience intro- 
duces new facets in our planning, and we strive 
to get people out of the crowded slums into the 
sunny suburbs and beyond—to greenbelt towns, 
to subsistence farms where they can piece out 
small incomes with produce. New lots should 
be at least large enough to permit subsistence 
gardens. 

We must clean up the jumbled chaos we per- 
mitted by allowing commercial and industrial uses 
to mix in residential areas. Obviously residential 
uses belong by themselves, segregated as to single- 
family, two-family and multiple-family, and care- 
fully separated from commercial and industrial 
districts—well, at least industrial and commercial 
and multiple-family and two-family uses must be 
kept out of the better single-family districts. 

Consider the damage which would have been 
done by an iron Master Plan for 1955 based on 
those principles. True, most of the mistakes which 
would have been planned for happened anyway. 
For example, we got urban sprawl, which in 1935 
we called "getting people out to the sunny sub- 
urbs." But the mistakes did not happen to as 
great a degree as they would have if we had had 
an "appropriately implemented" Master Plan, 
using the term in its classic scense. 

One of the major problems is that even without 
formal planning, certain basic policies and as- 
sumptions continue to operate long after they 
should have been discarded. Having decided in 
the thirties that we were approaching maturity in 
our population growth, the expert's club stuffed 


and embalmed the myth and were governed by it 
as a sort of Jeremy Bentham Society. (Bentham 
was an English philosopher and jurist so revered 
by the members of his club that after his death 
he was stuffed and seated in a position of 
eminence in its meeting room). 


Poor Census Forecasting 


Nationally, having been hit over the head with 
slow growth from 1930-40, we have tended to 
underestimate growth even since. A Bureau of the 
Census report in 1947 indicated in its highest esti- 
mates that we might reach the population we have 
reached in 1960 by 1970, but added a cautionary 
note: “While there is no immediate prospect that 
the United States will adopt a national program 
designed to maintain or increase the birth rate 
and hence to affect the future growth of popu- 
lation, it should be remembered that such pro- 
grams are already in effect in Canada and several 
European countries.” 

Our home-coming heroes, by unremitting ef- 
fort, had already solved the problem of maintain- 
ing and increasing the birth rate—and without 
Federal intervention. 

We have not greatly improved our ability to 
make meaningful population forecasts, either 
nationally or locally. On the national level, in 
1955 the Bureau of the Census issued illustrative 
projections of state and regional population, in- 
cluding 1960 estimates. Seven alternative sets of 
figures were derived. Taking the highest and 
lowest estimates from wherever they appeared 
among the alternates, and comparing them with 
actual 1960 figures, the 1955 report failed to 
bracket in actual 1960 performance for the US, 
two of the four major regions, six of the nine divi- 
sions, and thirty-two of the forty-nine continental 
states (counting DC). For states, twelve were 
under the range established by high and low esti- 
mates, and twenty were over. 

I have been conducting research on some old 
Master Plans, and find that on the average, the 
estimates on amount of change in population in 
twenty years are off fifty percent without much 
choice as to direction. Some are high, some are 
low, and the ones which turned out closest were 
made by finger-in-the-wind techniques which are 
unlikely to have much validity if repeated. 

This is enough about population prediction. 
We cannot as yet predict with any useful degree 
of accuracy. And although there are frequent 
refinements in techniques, population continues to 
go its own way without checking in with the 
prognosticators to see whether it is doing the right 
thing. 

The moral here is that our planning should be 
of a kind which adopts itself to population facts as 


they are, not as someone predicted they would be. 
We think now that the sixties will see another 
bumper crop of babies as the war babies begin 
their own production. We are currently maintain- 
ing a rather high birth rate, although it is receding 
somewhat. Bear in mind, however, that the pri- 
mary factor in population growth in the years 
ahead is not how many women of childbearing 
age there are in the population but how many 
children they decide to have. 

It is conceivable, if I may use the word, that 
with the population structure now developing, the 
period between 1965 and 1970 may see thirty 
million births—or may see only fifteen million, 
depending entirely upon the birth rate. This is a 
very wide range which may quite possibly be 
exceeded in either direction. So we can plan with 
assurance for continued population increase, and 
we can plan with somewhat less certainty for con- 
tinuation of what we have loosely called the popu- 
lation explosion. But we should also be thinking 
about what we might do if the population ex- 
plosion fails to ignite between the second and 
third stages and we do not get into orbit. 

It is worth noting that the marriage rate 
(which we have come to conclude has some cor- 
relation with births) dropped during the minor 
recession of 1958 to the lowest point since 1932. 

We would do well, on population and on other 
matters, to advance the science and art of plan- 
ning to the point where we find out faster when 
we are planning for the wrong thing. 


Technology and the Shape of Things to Come 


One of our principal errors in the past, aside 
from assuming that we knew what was going to 
happen to population, has been that we have 
ignored the effect of technology in making ad- 
vance estimates of the situation, and of means 
to cope with it. Consider some elements which 
are already here, or could arrive on the scene 
very rapidly, which might well change the shape 
and physical organization of cities: 

1 Advances in lighting and airconditioning, 
plus the prospect of television refinements, make 
it possible to do away with windows and still im- 
prove light, air, temperature and humidity control 
and view. This might make a considerable dif- 
ference їп the shape and organization of cities. 
For example, if my figures are right, 25,000 peo- 
ple could live comfortably, conveniently and eco- 
nomically in a building 500 feet in diameter and 
ten or fifteen stories high (or deep, if we are 
to be bothered by H-bombs). Such structures, 
located in a square mile of grounds for outdoor 
amenities, and with indoor facilities built in— 
schools and churches, stores and offices, hospitals, 
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libraries, fire and police stations, city hall, and 
so on—would give a population density about 
like that of New York City, if that is what we 
are after, without many of the problems of New 
York City which we could do without. 

2 At the other end of the scale, the indepen- 
dent home appliance for sewage, garbage and 
trash disposal might eliminate much of the 
financial strain from urban sprawl—if low density 
is what we are after. There are more problems to 
sprawl than municipal costs, of course, and the 
way is clear to handling most of these, too. If 
we really want to, we can move origins close to 
destinations and remove a lot of the traffic- 
handling costs we have built up for ourselves. 
Commercial and industrial performance standards 
should make it possible to move many employ- 
ment opportunities into residential neighborhoods. 
With widespread use of the visiphone with the 
built-in photostat, and some other combinations 
of planning techniques and physical devices, we 
can have all of the advantages of urban sprawl 
(which after all is highly thought of by the present 
customers) with most disadvantages removed. 

3 With improvement of techniques in market 
analysis, automotive and pedestrian traffic studies, 
cost-benefit research and applied psychology (or 
if we cannot wait that long, with the application 
of a little common sense) we can do much to 
relieve the situation in central business districts. 


What Belongs Downtown? 


The first question we should be asking our- 
selves about central business districts is: “What 
needs to be there?” If we can move those traffic 
generators out which contribute least to perform- 
ance of central business district functions, we 
will have made a step toward reducing congestion 
and parking demand. Take City Hall. 

Does it need to be in the heart of the central 
business district? Probably not. Miami is doing 
well with its City Hall moved clear out to Dinner 
Key, a long way from the central business district. 
Obviously City Hall generates a lot of traffic and 
contributes to parking problems if it is downtown. 
Are the benefits to downtown business resulting 
from central core locations of City Hall suf- 
ficient to offset the traffic and parking problems it 
creates? If so, if City Hall is a major magnet for 
people who go out from it to shop, one would 
assume that there would be some good stores 
immediately surrounding it. If not, it might be 
surrounded by pool halls, beer joints and other 
second-class commercial operations whose down- 
town location is also of doubtful necessity. 

Would a parking garage on the present site of 
City Hall do more for downtown business than the 


presence of City Hall? If so, by removing City 
Hall, congestion is decreased and added parking 
is provided without important loss to the drawing 
power of the center of the city. 

City Hall is just one example, of course. A rela- 
tively simple analysis would probably turn up a 
number of other operations which no longer need 
to be downtown, which individually or collectively 
generate large amounts of traffic and add to park- 
ing problems, and which do not improve business 
downtown. Their absence would provide less 
traffic and more parking. 

As to where these displaced operations should 
go, in most cities there is a ring of slums and 
blight around the central business district. If a 
city has a real redevelopment program going, 
it should be possible to clean up these slum areas 
and encourage removal to the redeveloped ring 
of many operations non-essential in the core area. 
They should, of course, be placed in compatible 
groupings, and on this zoning could push in the 
direction of the pull of natural attraction, pro- 
tecting against undesirable intrusions. If City 
Hall were moved, it is likely that many lawyers 
would move. Downtown doctors, dentists, clinics, 
hospitals and related facilities do not need to be 
in the heart of the city. They could, with profit 
to the entire urban organism, be grafted in in 
place of diseased tissue removed in the pericardial 
area. And so on. 

As another move toward improving the central 
business district, and removal of the scummy ring 
around this central fount of commerce and cul- 
ture, a great many people who work downtown 
might be induced to live within easy walking dis- 
tance of their jobs—if decent housing were avail- 
able. As part of redevelopment around the 
central core, there is the possibility of high-rise 
apartments in park-like settings leading people to 
want to walk to work. If downtown workers in 
substantial numbers do not drive to their jobs, 
the traffic and parking situation would be further 
improved. 

4 Consider now a type of mass transportation 
to which I believe the American public might 
move cheerfully forward. (They will not move 
back, cheerfully, reluctantly or at all to the bus.) 
I refer, of course, to monorail, which in terms of 
public acceptance stands about where the auto- 
mobile did in 1905, and might make as much 
difference in the scheme of things as did the 
automobile, without the shattering influence on 
municipal costs. Monorail operates on a relatively 
inexpensive elevated structure requiring limited 
right-of-way. It does not conflict with surface 
traffic. It is flexible enough to handle rush-hour 
and slack-period loads. It moves fast and quietly 
on both long and short hauls. It offers the pos- 


sibility of double-decked prime business frontage 
downtown. 

Monorail fits admirably into the central busi- 
ness district pattern, and even into the pedestrian 
mall pattern, because it takes virtually no ground- 
surface area, provides uninterrupted view for 
passengers, does not hog traffic lines or block 
turning movements, does not require curb loading 
space, and does not interfere with pedestrian flow. 

Several eminent traffic engineers have an- 
nounced that monorail will not work in American 
eities, which of itself convinces me that it will. 
(One of these same gents wrote an article recently 
declaiming against the small foreign car because 
it does not burn enough gas to pay enough taxes 
to build enough roads.) 


The Immobile Mobile Home 


5 Let us skip lightly now to the impact of 
the misnamed mobile home, which is actually (in 
my opinion) the forerunner of assembly-line 
quality housing. The wheels are vestigial remnants 
from house trailer days and perform little useful 
function, since the average mobile homeowner 
moves less often than a lot of project-housing 
dwellers and quite frequently sells his unit instead 
of moving it. 

This year, about one mobile home unit will be 
produced for every ten non-farm single-family 
conventional housing units. In the past five years, 
about as many new mobile home dwellings were 
added to the housing supply as new units in 
multiple family dwellings, and about three times 
as many as new units in two-family dwellings. 

Mobile homes seem likely to continue to 
evolve. Current models are mostly ten feet wide 
and average over fifty feet in length, giving an 
area of over 500 sq ft. I believe that twelve-foot 
wide units with increasing lengths will soon push 
average square footage over 600, and there are 
new models where two complementary units are 
brought together at the site to provide over 1,000 
sq ft of house at a price of around $10 per sq ft— 
including complete furnishings and appliances. 

What is this kind of modern housing, produced 
by efficient assembly-line methods, and sold as a 
package with furniture included in the financing 
likely to do in a period when large numbers of 
new families are being formed and large numbers 
of older people are going into retirement? Con- 
ventional homebuilders view it with the enthusi- 
asm shown by buggy-makers for the ‘early 
automobile, housing statistics ignore it (produc- 
ing a substantial underestimation of the new hous- 
ing supply) and many planners either wish it 
would go away or encourage its location in areas 
where it does not belong, so that what has great 


possibilities as a garden-apartment use becomes 
instead the slum trailer camp in a commercial or 
industrial area. 

6 Automation in manufacturing is upon us, 
and likely to be much more so. This shoots holes 
in past (and present) notations on location of 
plants with respect to labor supply. It wrecks the 
economic base theory concerning the place of so- 
called “basic industry” in the economic pyramid. 
Certain Puritan economists feel loudly and in 
abstruse detail that if you ain’t mining it, growing 
it, or putting it together, you are a parasite, and 
the number of parasites who can be supported is 
in direct proportion to the number of people in 
basic industry. For each hundred rugged basic 
industry types, a multiple is applied to determine 
how many parasitic school teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, government officials, filling station at- 
tendants, architects, sales and distribution per- 
sonnel, bankers, garbage collectors and planners 
can be supported. Raise employment in the “basic 
industries” and you add times four or times six 
or times twelve of the rest of us. The number 
varies according to (a) who is doing the figuring 
or (b) who is being misquoted, 

(Nothing much is likely to come of the multi- 
plier theory, but it is an interesting example of 
how planners who know how to multiply are 
trying to catch up with situations which are long 
gone. You can make a good living at this if you 
are clever and have foundation support.) 

I have become inordinately fond of an eco- 
nomic theory which I invented in a sort of Rus- 
sian manner. As stated by Sir William Petty (in 
1691) this theory is as follows: “As communities 
become more economically advanced, the num- 
bers engaged in agriculture tend to decline rela- 
tive to the numbers in manufacturing, which in 
turn decline relative to the number engaged in 
services.” 

The long and short of all this is that as the 
cybernetic production tape increasingly pushes the 
right buttons, fewer people are going to be mess- 
ing with basic industries and an increasing num- 
ber of us are going to become parasites, in the 
Puritan view. 

It might be well to give some thought to the 
problem of the central industrial district. The 
industrial park, and other forms of outlying in- 
dustrial location, in a way present the same kind 
of problem as the shopping center and other 
forms of outlying commercial location. There is 
one major difference, in my opinion. Not many 
people would be reluctant to see the central in- 
dustrial district removed and put to some other 
use. 

7 Generally speaking, in the fields of social 
and economic technology, there is a tremendous 
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lag. But by the generous use of jargon and numer- 
ology as a substitute for ideas, there has been 
some advance. We are able to work with our 
natural environment much more effectively than 
with our fellow humans, but we are learning to 
work better with our fellow humans. In eco- 
nomics, we are able to measure and understand 
and control much better than in the past. In law, 
we are perfecting or will devise more efficient 
tools (land-use timing controls, excess condem- 
nation, performance standards for residental com- 
mercial and industrial uses in place of rigid 
zoning walls between them, slum clearance powers 
and new methods for regulating subdivision of 
land). We are fumbling toward more realistic 
methods of taxation and better organization. 

We have rapidly increasing control of our 
physical environment, and we are making some 
advance in control of our social and economic 
environment. The means available now, in the 
near distance or along the rapidly broadening 
horizon, present a range of possibilities never 
before available. The challenge is more than ever 
before not how, but for what? Our great weakness 
has been, and continues to be, that we cannot 
make up our minds as to objectives. How do we 
decide what our major goals should be in such 
a way that the decisions stand up convincingly 
long enough to allaw application of the means 
available? How do we develop a feedback system 
which tells us more rapidly when either the means 
or goals should be changed? 


What’s Good for Everybody 


Where does planning belong in government in 
the years ahead? In this I have firm views. There 
has been an inclination on the part of some plan- 
ners to believe that there are four divisions of 
government—planning, legislative, executive, and 
judicial. The planning branch defines what is good 
for everybody. The legislative body passes laws 
to make it possible for everybody to get what is 
good for them, or to keep anybody from doing 
anything which is bad for him or for everybody. 
The executive body does all the routine work, 
and the judicial body decides that whatever the 
planners want done is legal. There is a stark 
simplicity about this which is very attractive. 

But in the kind of governmental environment 
in which we find ourselves, and with the problems 
we face, planning is going to have to become a 
workhorse rather than Queen of the May. Plan- 
ning should be the intelligence arm of the execu- 
tive body, a function conducted with a trained 
staff reporting to the executive. It should keep a 
constant finger on the urban pulse, collecting, 
analyzing and reporting currently vital informa- 


tion about what is happening to the city and its 
various parts. It should keep abreast of planning 
technology—the way other cities are meeting 
their problems. 

The planning department should be responsible 
for the preparation and maintenance of the com- 
prehensive plan. I do not see the comprehensive 
plan as a beautifully printed compendium, with 
forty-seven colored illustrations, with a title in- 
cluding the word “Tomorrow” and a letter signed 
by the Mayor including the phrase “This is our 
plan.” Public relations is important, of course, 
and there should be public reporting, but I some- 
how get the feeling that we planners spend too 
much time preparing professional-looking pub- 
licity releases and splendid exhibits and not 
enough time on more basic parts of our jobs. If 
planning is well done, word of it will get around 
in the newspapers and on TV, and this kind of 
reporting, dripping constantly, wears away more 
stones. 

I see the comprehensive plan as a series of 
elements always in the process of being fitted 
together, and usually in the process of being 
changed in lesser or greater detail as new needs 
or new information become available or as the 
city changes its objectives. In its border out- 
lines, the plan is a statement that this is what we 
are trying to do, this is why we are trying to do 
it, and this is the way we propose to do it. Against 
this statement of objectives and measures, which 
should be adopted in principle by the legislative 
body, the executive body (including the planning 
department) should measure and fit and schedule 
programs of the line agencies of the city, and 
should exercise controls approved by the legis- 
lative body to insure that private actions do not 
upset the applecart. 

This is not to say that plans should be changed 
on the basis of whimsey. Shorn of extra language, 
a statement of the National Resources Board in 
1934 expresses my point better than I can: “Stub- 
born adherence to an outworn plan . . . is a mark 
of stupidity. Prudence dictates that reasonable 
stability should not be endangered by capricious 
or arbitrary shift of plans . . . but insists that 
policies must be promptly modified as emerging 
trends and new situations necessitate recasting." 

The challenge ahead of us (and in fact behind 
us) is two-fold: We must learn to be alert to the 
implications of the unexpected obvious before it 
happens, or when it happens, or at worst not too 
long after it happens. And we must learn to fit 
applied logic (whether it be called planning or 
by some other name) into the working of gov- 
ernment, so that governments—and the people to 
whom governments belong—make the most of 
change instead of being overwhelmed by it. 


The Latest Word on the FDR Memorial 


STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


February 21, 1962 


At the meeting of the Commission of Fine Arts 
held on February 20th and 21st, the members 
consulted with Messrs William F. Pedersen, archi- 
tect, Joseph Wasserman, associate, Norman Hob- 
erman, sculptor, and Pierce of Ammann and 
Whitney, engineers, regarding design and techni- 
cal aspects of the proposed memorial to President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt that had been selected 
by the Jury who reviewed the entries in the na- 
tionwide competition. The design consists of eight 
monumental steles, the highest rising to a height 
of 167 feet, made of concrete, and having extracts 
of President Roosevelt's speeches in bronze em- 
bedded in the surface of the steles. The monument 
would be placed in the midst of an area of 2615 
acres in West Potomac Park. 

When this site was chosen, general recognition 
was given to the significance of its location, since 
the proposed memorial would be of necessity 
closely related to the three great memorials in 
this area, the Jefferson and Lincoln Memorials 
and the Washington Monument. Public Law 86- 
214, approved September 1, 1959, provides that 
“The competition for the proposed memorial shall 
be carried out so as to insure that it will be har- 
monious as to location, design, and land use with 
the Washington Monument, the: Jefferson Memo- 
rial, and the Lincoln Memorial.” 

The Commission is aware of positive qualities 
in the proposed design; those of great dramatic 
force and impact, of imaginative and stirring 
effects of light and shade, and the expression of 
much that is characteristic of our times. 

The members of the Commission of Fine Arts, 
after careful consideration of the design, chosen 
by the Jury, for the proposed memorial to Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt, agreed unani- 
mously to withhold their approval, without preju- 
dice, for the following reasons: 

1 The design does not conform with the re- 
quirements of Public Law 86-214, which provides 


that "the competition for the proposed memorial 
shall be carried out so as to insure that it will be 
harmonious as to location, design and land use, 
with the Washington Monument, the Jefferson 
Memorial and the Lincoln Memorial." 

a As to "location," the design, by its great size 

and height, competes with rather than supple- 

ments the three memorials with which it is 
required to be “harmonious.” 

b As to “design,” it is lacking in the repose, an 

essential element in memorial art, and the quali- 

ties of monumental permanence that are the 
essence of the three memorials with which it 
must by law conform. 

2 Materials. The Commission questions the 
durability of the materials that are suggested for 
its execution. 

The Commission of Fine Arts 
David E. Finley, Chairman; 
Felix W. de Weldon, Peter Hurd, 
Douglas W. Orr, William G. Perry, 
Michael Rapuano, Ralph Walker 


> With the above announcement, the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts dealt what may turn out to be 
a death-blow to the Pedersen-Tilney-Wasserman- 
Hoberman design which won the most important 
architectural competition in recent years. Al- 
though it has no legal authority, the Commission's 
moral influence is great. It may be considered 
highly doubtful that the Congress would approve 
a design which has been turned down by the 
Commission of Fine Arts. 

What next? At the moment of writing, only one 
thing is certain, and that is that the FDR Memo- 
rial Commission will make a report to the Con- 
gress. What that report will contain will be 
decided by the Commission at its meeting on 
March seventh—too late for the Journal to carry 
the story in this issue. It can be said, however, 
that it is believed highly improbable that the Com- 
mission would consider any new action until it 
has made its report to the Congress. 

It is interesting to know that at its first meeting 
to consider the design the Fine Arts Commission 
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was evenly divided on the decision, although the 
final announcement was that the decision was 
unanimous. In a statement to the Washington 
Star, former Attorney General Francis Biddle, 
chairman of the FDR Commission, said, “I can 
hardly think that this action of the Commission 
of Fine Arts is calculated to encourage the Gov- 
ernment hereafter to rely on the best architects 
they can obtain to plan and build public build- 
ings.” 

At its first meeting on the design, the Fine Arts 
Commission heard testimony from a number of 
“experts.” Following are a few quotations from 
the transcript of the hearing: 

WILLIAM F. PEDERSEN: (in response to a query 
about the suitability of concrete for a memorial) 
“We are not talking about raw, gray, naked con- 
crete, but a very sophisticated concrete, if I may 
use that word, which would be made of a very 
white quartz aggregate, of white cement and white 
sand, and of extreme density, so the final product 
would be denser than marble or limestone. This 
surface would then be bush-hammered to give it 
the maximum sparkle and to hide whatever sur- 
face imperfections might have resulted from the 
building process. 

PIETRO BELLUSCHI: “We all felt at the begin- 
ning when the site was selected that there was a 
danger, if this were not a properly designed monu- 
ment, that it would be in conflict with the three 
other monuments—the Washington Monument 
and the Lincoln and Jefferson Memorials. This 
should be, in a sense, a landscape solution more 
than a monumental solution with columns and a 
heavy building. 

“I think this design has solved that problem 
rather brilliantly . . . because it is a part of the 
landscape. The trees are an essential part of the 
solution. The steles are also changing and thin and 
transparent, and you can see the Potomac through 
the lagoon. So there is nothing in conflict with the 
other ones; it is light. If it were made too light, or 
so you would have to get to it to see it, then it 
would fail as a monument, since it is expected 
many more people will see it driving by than by 
going to it. Also it makes the best use of the pen- 
insula as a park—you get the full visual impact 
from many ways and directions.” 

PHILIP JOHNSON: “I think this is a perfectly 
beautiful thing, I do not think it needs excuses or 
defenses of any kind. To me, it is the epitome of 
mid-century art. You cannot use the word ‘archi- 
tecture’ because I get it mixed up with sculpture. 
It is both. 

“T would like to start with the essence of a 
monument. I think we are in an age of great mon- 
uments. I think this is one. I think it is extraor- 
dinary that in a democracy, in a competition 


under official rules, such a magnificent design 
could eventuate. 

“Much more important than the matter of ma- 
terial, is the arrangement of space. It is an in- 
terior room, like all great architecture, an interior 
space, the interior of today surrounded by planes 
that move as you move. As far as I know, this 
has never been done before.” 

DOUGLAS HASKELL: (referring to a set of ques- 
tions asked by Commission member Ralph Walk- 
er, which other speakers paid little attention to) 
“The first question was how this monument might 
enhance the reputation of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
I think it is in this regard that the architects’ suc- 
cess is extraordinary. This monument goes with 
the man in a most extraordinary way. Think of it 
in comparison with the Lincoln Memorial, which 
has been criticized as not showing Lincoln the 
log-splitter. But it does show the Lincoln of the 
perfect lapidary statement of his Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. The tight, rounded statement of the Address 
is mirrored in the Lincoln Memorial. 

“As we all know, Roosevelt was a man who 
was greatly enamoured of nature, was in close 
contact with nature. This is supremely a monu- 
ment which fits into nature, lives with nature, uses 
nature. These arcades . . . are vistas into nature. 
The sky is the roof. The vistas keep changing; 
the shadows keep changing the monument. The 
light of the sun keeps changing the monument. 
This is an extraordinary combination.” 

JOHN F, HARBESON: (speaking for the Council 
of the National Academy of Design, of which he 
is President) “In our opinion this design is not 
worthy to express the President who led this coun- 
try in a great war, a war of even longer duration 
than the Civil War. To be such a leader in diffi- 
cult times he had to understand the value of order, 
of organization. 

“In our opinion, there is no order in this design; 
it is a disorganized agglomeration of ugly forms, 
slabs of different sizes and shapes; not a symbol 
of greatness. 

“Franklin Roosevelt was elected President of 
this country for four terms. There is no symbolism 
of that. He advocated the four freedoms. There 
again is the figure four; there is no symbol of that 
sort. In fact, there is no symbolism that we can 
find in this project.” 

С. PAUL JENNEWEIN: (President of the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society) “I agree with Mr Harbe- 
son. The Council of the National Sculpture 
Society unanimously agreed that this was a form 
of expression of a memorial that no one could 
agree with.” 

Thus the experts—and thus the decision, Watch 
these pages for further developments in the saga 
of the FDR Memorial! <q 
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allas is bustling, Dallas is dynamic, Dallas 
is large and Dallas is new. 

If the seashore has lost its interest, if the moun- 
tains are boring, if the forests are overpowering, 
then come to Dallas—where nature won't intrude 
(and we're airconditioned )! 

Dallas traces its history to 1841 when John 
Neely Bryan set up a trading post on the banks 
of the Trinity and yet seventy-five percent of all 
the money ever spent on construction in Dallas 
has been spent since World War II. 

The roots of Dallas’ growth are embedded in a 
restless frontier spirit. The importance of the in- 
dividual, his freedom to develop as and what he 
likes, the responsibility of making his own deci- 
sions, of solving his own problems, his vitality for 
aggressive competition and, perhaps, believing his 
own publicity, comprise the spirit that has shaped 
Dallas. 

Economically this spirit has generated spiraling 
growth; culturally it has provided the desire and 
resources for an exciting and superb opera com- 
pany, two stimulating but differently oriented mu- 
seums, a major symphony orchestra, and a note- 
worthy theatre center. Visually, this same spirit 
has built a dynamic skyline that documents the 
vitality of the city. 

Like San Gimignano, Dallas has always had 
spires prominent in its skyline. Begirining with 
county courthouses, buildings have sought identi- 
fication at their highest level, with point silhou- 
ettes such as a French chateau turret, neon flying 
red horse, classical temple or sparkling weather- 
vane. 

A hotel proposal by FLW also saw the value 
of a spire on the prairie. The tower and spire of 
the Republic Bank, once identified as a “unicorn 
crated for shipping," continues a tradition which 
adds considerable personality to the downtown, 
especially at night. 

Dallas’ night-time spectacular is not the result 
of a gambling resort or a Coney Island, but of 
aggressive banks and insurance companies. The 
spire of the Republic juts 135 feet above the 
parapet, is virtually sheathed in neon and cost a 
quarter of a million dollars. Not to be outdone, 
the Mercantile Bank ripped off its own impres- 
sive display and erected one taller, brighter and 
more spectacular than before. With the Love Field 
flight pattern limiting their aspirations, the South- 
land Life officials adroitly lit each of the thou- 
sands of windows in their forty-two-story tower 
with a fluorescent tube and subtly topped the 
extravanganza by spelling out "Southland Life" 
with seventeen-foot-high neon letters. 


The particular esteem which banks enjoy in 
Dallas is reflected in its banking palaces. The 
thirty-six-story Republic National has what was 
the largest unobstructed banking room in the 
world. A comparison tower, taller of course, is 
planned for early construction. Two blocks away, 
the First National Bank has grandly razed its 
five-year-old five-million-dollar motor bank to 
build a completely new plant with a fifty-story 
tower. With such financial leadership we shall 
certaintly produce our own de'Medici family in a 
glittering, curtain-walled Florence. 

Within the tight central core of downtown 
Dallas, in the midst of its vertical audacity, is what 
is, perhaps, the city's most renowned institution, 
Neiman-Marcus. Despite its four enormous mer- 
chandising floors, it remains a collection of spe- 
cialty shops stocking everything from Balenciaga 
gowns to sweat shirts honoring Bach and Bee- 
thoven and designed to help stamp out the Twist. 
A four-story ride on its escalator through dazzling 
hanging displays, is an exciting spatial experience. 
We hope that their new expansion program will 
be far enough along at Convention time for the 
barricade to be finished. Their last one was de- 
lightful—réally marvelous—cast iron trees for 
columns, sumptuously decorated according to the 
season. 

Dallas has several examples of work by out-of- 
town (!) architects. Edward Durell Stone designed 
for the Bruno Grafs a sophisticated town house, in 
a suburban Dallas setting. The central space meas- 
ures forty by one-hundred feet and houses a for- 
mal indoor pool with the dining area like a float- 
ing lily pad. Mrs Graf is reported to have said 
that Ed built a monument to himself with her 
money! 

Frank Lloyd Wright built a magnificent, hori- 
zontal, Texas-style castle for John Gillon. It is 
one of Wright's largest houses and seemingly built 
without a budget. And there is of course, the 
Wright-designed theatre center. 

We have good local architects too, and we have 
prepared a guide book and are planning some in- 
teresting tours to prove it. 

Dallas is not wholly without the forms that 
visitors to Texas might expect. The influence of 
our Spanish and Mexican beginnings is occasion- 
ally felt in our domestic architecture. One owner 
described his house as “what a California archi- 
tect thinks a Mexican peon’s house should look 
like after striking oil in Texas.” On the other hand, 
there is a replica of Mount Vernon overlooking 
White Rock Lake, with eight times the volume— 
and all airconditioned! 
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Bell Tel. Co 54 

Black Angus 31 
Brockle’s Restaurant 64 
Capri Theater 6 
Carousel Club 62 
Cattlemen's Restaurant 4 
Colony Club 63 
Community Chest 56 
Copper Cow 36 

Corrigan Tower 8 
Cullum & Boren 26 
Dallas Mercantile Bldg 42 
Dallas Power & Light 52 
Davis Bldg 24 

Dreyfuss & Son 39 
Eatwell 30 

Employers Insurance 57 
Federal Reserve Bank 55 


TO DALLAS- 


Filet Restaurant 12 

First Natl Bank 25 

First Nat! Motor Bank 14 
Forget-Me-Not Shop 28 
Golden Pheasant Restaurant 33 
Hoffman's Men's Wear 33 
Horse Shoe Lounge 61 

E. M. Kahn Dept Store 17 
E. M. Kahn Co 38 

Life Bldg 59 

Lone Star Gas Co 47 

M & M Leathercraft 48 
Magicland 2 

Mobil Bldg 32 

Majestic Theater 5 

Melody Shop 34 

Mercantile Security Bldg 41 
Mexico City Restaurant 13 


Downtown Dallas 
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Miller Bros Jewelry 10 

Moore DeGrazier Co 59 
National Bank of Commerce 16 
Nat! Bankers Life Bldg 49 
211 N. Ervay Bldg 28 
Oriental Cafe 23 

Palace Theater 27 

Phil’s Delicatessen 2 
Praetorian Bldg 29 

Reserve Life Bldg 58 
Reynolds Penland Dept Store 37 
Rheinishcherhof Restaurant 3 
Ring & Brewer 11 

Rio Grande Life Bldg 15 
Rogers Factory Shoe Store 40 
Gus Roos Co Rep. Bk. 

Santa Fe Bldg 21 

Shoe Center 34 and 29 


Sigel's Liquors 7 
Skeffington's Men's Wear 46 
Steak House Unique 51 

Tall Fashions 42 

Texas Bank Bldg 18 

Theater Lounge 60 

Tower Petroleum Bldg 9 
Tower Theater 7 

Town & Country Restaurant 45 
209 Browder Bldg 53 

Turf Bar 35 

Victor's Lounge 43 

Volk's Department Store 40 
WFAA Radio Station 22 
Warehouse Liquors 44 
Wholesale Merchant's Bldg 19 
James К. Wilson Co 20 
YMCA 1 Zoo Bar 50 
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Even though much of Dallas is on the rolling 
prairie there are several lakes and numerous 
watercourses which have been beautified as part 
of a not-inconsiderable park system. And one of 
these is the setting for Wright’s theatre. The hardy, 
delicate-leaved mesquite, indigenous to the region 
and frequently mean and scrawny, has been dis- 
placed by the lusher greenery of the Old South 
and although it requires much water to survive the 
Texas summers, water it gets and Dallas stays 
green. 

Convention visitors who are not from the major 
merchandising areas will enjoy a couple of hours 
at the Decorative Center—a fashionable panor- 
ama including Knoll, Herman Miller, Kroll, Ri- 
som and Baker. 

Aldredges’ Book Store, McMurray’s, and the 
Red Barn will appeal to the bibliophiles; for 
antique shops visit Sales Street which has now 
displaced Cedar Springs Road, at one time dubbed 
Rue du Petit Point; for a selection of Waxahatchie 
(Texas) Americana, try browsing the McKinney 
Avenue “antique” shops. 


The Arts, Fine and Lively 


Dallas enthusiasm extends to its museums and 
art. The Dallas Museum of Fine Arts has had 
35,000 visitors in one day. Its full slate of regional 
stimulants includes the Dallas County Show as 
well as the Texas Annual. The Dallas Museum 
of Contemporary Arts mounts provocative and 
penetrating exhibitions such as the recent “Art 
That Broke the Looking Glass” which traced the 
development of pictorial representation from the 
Static sixteenth-century playing card, through the 
development of perspective, to the latest Picasso. 
Texas has produced many artists, several promi- 
nent, and some of them good. Their subjects 
range from Saints in the Wilderness to the one- 
eyed monsters of Hiram Williams. The Warner- 
Blessing Gallery has a large collection of authen- 
ticated pre-Columbian art. 

Fair Park is a cultural melange of the most in- 
compatible ingredients—all thriving. The austere 
Hall of State with its enormous sanctuary for the 
Great Texas Seal backs up to the Cotton Bowl, 
which has been filled at various times by the Long- 
horns, Billy Graham and the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra. The Dallas Museum of Fine Arts is 
across the lagoon from the Midway Carnival. 
while the home of the Dallas Civic Opera relates 
to one corner of the Fair grounds as the livestock 
pavilion does to another. At the rear of the Fair 
grounds is the Texas Ranger Station—a log cabin 
built in 1935, For some wonderful barbecued 
ribs, you merely have to shake the fence behind 
the Ranger Station, to be served from a pit in the 
“unrehabilitated” area on the other side. 


La Ville Varsovie, better known as Old War- 
saw, has as good French food as you're likely to 
find and one of the best wine cellars around. Also 
famous for its food are the Zodiac Room at 
Neiman Marcus (open for lunch only); Arthurs, 
famous for steaks; Mr Peppys, who also serves 
French cooking. 

Perhaps the most flamboyant restaurants are 
the Polynesian ones, ranging from the Port O'Call 
(reputedly possessing, in addition to its endless 
thirty-seventh-story view of suburbia on the 
prairie, the second-most-costly restaurant interior 
in the US) to the Luau at Love Field. Perhaps the 
most spectacular is LaTunisia, designed by the 
Marco Brothers of Disneyland and Six Flags 
fame. If its sheik’s tent, the filmy baldacchino 
sparkling with tiny lights and the costumed serv- 
ing girls are not enough, the towering doorman 
will be. 

Every restaurant in Dallas serves baked pota- 
toes, not only with steaks (most Texas beef is 
fattened in Kansas arid Iowa), but with French, 
Italian, Polynesian and even with Greek souflaki, 
in addition to the rice. About the only places to 
escape the potatoes are the Mexican restaurants 
which deal in frijoles and tortillas instead. The 
Mexico City, El Chico and EI Fenix are typical 
Mexican restaurants, Texas-style. 

We have mentioned the Theatre Center of Mr 
Wright as architecture. Its activities, under the 
direction of Paul Baker, include semi-professional 
productions which are usually of high quality. 
Theatre-Three is the local off-Broadway-type 
offering. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company will give 
seven performances in Dallas during the week of 
the Convention. Its presentations will include 
Salome, Lucia, La Forza del Destino, Aida, Girl 
of the Golden West and Cosi Fan Tutte. 

The Dallas Zoo with very high-quality animals, 
especially the big monkey types, the Aquarium 
and the Museum of Natural History are available 
to those who enjoy nature in its many manifesta- 
tions. 

We hate to admit it but Convention visitors 
would enjoy a trip to Fort Worth. Philip John- 
son's Amon Carter Museum of Western Art and 
Harwell Hamilton Harriss Greenwood Mauso- 
leum are there, as well as a typical SOM bank. 
On the way is "Six Flags Over Texas," the Marco 
Brothers’ Texas equivalent of Disneyland. One of 
our tours will take it in. Its Mexican gift shops 
will provide you with the souvenirs visitors should 
take back from Texas. 

One thing we have not mentioned but which 
will greet you when you arrive and will stay with 
you until you leave and that is a warm-hearted 
Texas-size welcome. Paradoxically speaking, you 
will really get a kick out of Dallas! < 
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Booth Arrangement, Exhibits and Prizes 


> A 1962 Falcon Sedan will be 
awarded as the Grand Prize at the 
Dallas Convention. In addition, a 
number of valuable daily prizes 
and four educational scholarships 
will be given. The scholarships, for 
general education in the amount of 
$2,000 each, will go to any can- 


didate whom the winners wish to 
designate. 

If you are attending the Con- 
vention, be sure you fulfill these 
two requirements of eligibility for 
winning one of the prizes: You 
must have registered at the Na- 
tional AIA registration room; and 


you must be registered at an ex- 
hibit booth. (Your chance of win- 
ning will be increased by register- 
ing at as many booths as possible.) 

In addition to these require- 
ments, corporate members must be 
present in the convention city at 
the time of the awards to win. 4 
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ACME BRICK CO 
ALLIED CHEMICAL CORP 


ALUMINUM PLUMBING 
FIXTURE CORP 


AMELCO 
AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


AMERICAN LOCKER CO 
AMERICAN OLEAN TILE CO 
AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN 
CORP 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH 

ANDERSEN CORP 


ARKETEX CERAMIC CORP 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO 


ARVIN INDUSTRIES 
AZROCK FLOOR PRODUCTS 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO 
THE BILCO CO 

B. В. CHEMICAL СО 
BRADLEY-WASHFOUNTAIN 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO 


BUCKINGHAM-VIRGINIA 
SLATE СО 


CALORIC APPLIANCE CORP 
PHILIP CAREY МЕС. СО 
CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORP 
CELOTEX 


COLUMBUS COATED FABRICS 
CORP 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN 

CONNOR LAND & LUMBER CO 
CRANE CO 

DAY-BRITE LIGHTING, INC 
DECATUR IRON & STEEL CO 
DOW CHEMICAL СО 

DOW CORNING CORP 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSN 
DUKANE CORP 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS 
& co 


DWYER PRODUCTS CORP 
ENJAY CHEMICAL 
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FACADE, INC 

THE FLXIBLE CO 
FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORP 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 
Appliance Division 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 
Outdoor Lighting Division 
GRANCO STEEL PRODUCTS CO 
HAWS DRINKING 

FOUNTAIN СО 

HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO 
HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO 
HOUGH MANUFACTURING CO 


INDIANA LIMESTONE 
INSTITUTE 


JAYLIS SALES 

JENN-AIR 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 

INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS CO 
JUST MANUFACTURING CO 
KALMAN FLOOR CO 
KAWNEER CO 

KENTILE, INC 

KNOLL ASSOCIATES 
KOHLER CO 

KOPPERS COMPANY, INC 
LAMONT & RILEY 

LARSEN PRODUCTS 

LEAD INDUSTRIES ASSN 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD 
GLASS СО 


LINE MATERIALS INDUSTRIES 
MARNAY DIV., PARTITIONER 


MASTIC TILE DIVISION, 
RUBEROID 


W. К. MEADOWS, INC 
THE MILLER CO 
MIRAWAL 

MO-SAI INSTITUTE 
MOSAIC TILE CO 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

OF ELEVATOR CONTRACTORS 
NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL STEEL 
PRODUCTS СО 
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NATURALITE 


6 NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC 
34 NORTHRUP ARCHITECTURAL 
SYSTEMS 
80 NUTONE, INC 
77 PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
20 POTLATCH FORESTS, INC 
161 PANEL-LIFT DOOR CO 
39 PITTSBURGH CORNING CORP 
35 PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO 
154 5. Н. POMEROY CO 
107 RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 
123 KOOLSHADE CORP 
134  RIGIDIZED METALS CORP 
136 ROLSCREEN COMPANY 
86  ROTO-SWING DOOR CO 
89 SHOWER DOOR CORP 
124 ST. REGIS PAPER CO 
139 STANLEY HARDWARE 
135 THE STEELCRAFT MFG. CO 
83 STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS 
INSTITUTE & FACING 
TILE INSTITUTE 
49 HALSEY W. TAYLOR & CO 
75 TECTUM CORP 
56  THERMO-ROOF 
66 THOMAS INDUSTRIES, INC 
18 TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC 
53  UNISTRUT PRODUCTS CO 
95 UNIT STRUCTURES 
41 UNITED STATES CERAMIC 
TILE 
29 U. s. PLYWOOD CORP 
164 UNITED STATES STEEL CORP 
152  UNIVERSAL-RUNDLE 
23 VERMONT MARBLE CO 
148 WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORP 
5 WEYERHAEUSER CO 
96 WHEELING CORRUGATING CO 
93 WILKINSON CHUTES, INC 
150 WOOD CONVERSION CO 
Exhibit Hours 


Monday—May 7 (Opening Day) 
9 am to 6 pm 


Tuesday—May 8 
11 am to 6 pm 


Wednesday—May 9 
11 am to 6 pm 


Thursday—May 10 
11 am to 6 pm 


AMERICAN LOCKER COMPANY, INC. 

Booth #73 
On display: a complete new line 
of Coin-Lok Locker Checking Sys- 
tems. Coin-operated locks security 
built and equipped with meters for 
sale or lease. Booth personnel: Wil- 
liam D. Creighton, Robert W. Ken- 
yon, John Bassinger, Donald Avil. 


AMERICAN OLEAN TILE COMPANY 

Booth #68 
On display: A new line of silk- 
screen decorated tiles in a contem- 
porary vein; Precedent ceramic mo- 
saics; a new quarry tile product, 
Flashtile. Booth personnel: Wal- 
ter Oates, George Thorp, Charles 
Sumner. 


AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN 
CORPORATION 

Booth #129 
A display built around four func- 
tions of flat glass: visual dynamics, 
heat and light balance, dynamic 
exteriors, and spaciousness. Booth 
personnel: T. P. Kruper, J. J. Pem- 
broke, R. B. Wilcox, W. C. Dart. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 

Booths #119 and 120 
Featured: Montina Vinyl Corlon, 
a new sheet vinyl flooring for com- 
mercial, institutional or residential 
areas. Also on display, lighted 
panels showing all of Armstrong's 
new floor and wall covering mate- 
rials. Booth personnel: J. R. Hub- 
bard, H. F. Swanger. 


BESTWALL GYPSUM COMPANY 
Booths #2, 3 and 4 
The ever-expanding use of gypsum 
drywall construction in high-rise 
buildings will be the theme of the 
display by Bestwall. “The Phila- 
delphia Story: Another Chapter in 
the Use of Drywall in High-rise 
Construction,” will show architec- 
tural renderings and actual samples 
of walls used in two major Phila- 
delphia high-rise apartments. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN COMPANY 
Booth #27 


On display: stainless-steel wall- 


saver showers, a stainless-steel free 
standing column shower, and a 
Duo Washfountain. Booth person- 
nel: C. H. Berenger, L. L. Prince, 
John Ray. 


What You Will See 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 

Booth #91 
Flexalum Products, the Flexalum 
Method of Sun Control, the H/D 
Portiko for marquees, walkway cov- 
ers, etc. Booth personnel, Doug 
Myers. 


DUKANE CORPORATION 
Commercial Sound Division 

Booth #98 
DuKane will feature "Depth of 
Line" in Sound and Communica- 
tion Systems for Industry, Business, 
Institutions and Schools and the 
*Depth of Experience" and "Depth 
of Service" of its nationwide dis- 
tributor organization. The booth 
will be attended by L. C. Klewin 
and G. P. Clancey. 


FACING TILE INSTITUTE 
Booth #83 
Quality-tested structural, glazed and 
unglazed facing tile. 
Sound-absorbing, sound retarding 
"SCR acoustile." Colorful glazed 
brick. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 
Booth #24 
Booth background will illustrate a 
number of recently-applied and un- 
usual Terne Roofing applications. 


JENN AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 

Booth #33 
On display: the Air Conditioned 
Range, a new idea in kitchen built- 
ins—a range-top and oven unit con- 
taining its own fume removal sys- 
tem. Booth personnel: William R. 
Metcalf, Eben Handy. 


MOSAIC TILE COMPANY 

Booth #64 
Products to be displayed: “Міпі- 
Murals," 12x12" ceramic mosaic 
murals; new designs in Byzantine 
ceramic mosaics; new patterns in 
ceramic mosaics for areas where 
large scale is particularly appro- 
priate. Booth personnel: Kenneth 
Gale, Robert Wilson, Davis Gomil- 
lion, Pat Riley. 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Booth #69 
To be featured, an exhibit pro- 
moting the use of wood in modern 
school construction, including pho- 


tographs of recently-built wood 
schools from various regions. 


PHILIP CAREY 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Booth #22 
Exhibits of much of Carey's com- 
plete line of building and construc- 
tion products: roofing, Elastite 
highway products, roof coatings 
and emulsions, Thermo-Bord struc- 
tural insulating panels, etc. New 
developments in roofing shingles, 
bathroom cabinets and range-hoods 
by Carey will be shown for first 
time. Booth personnel: P. D. Shea, 
W. E. Johnson, R. J. Trauscht, 
H. B. Johnson. 


STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS 
INSTITUTE 

Booth #83 
Protective Construction for school 
and community shelters. Superior 
strength of Reinforced Brick Ma- 
sonry. First commercial application 
of high-bond mortar—Gas Pavil- 
ion, Seattle World’s Fair. 

Samples of “SCR veri-lite,” light- 
weight structural units being de- 
veloped by Structural Clay Prod- 
ucts Research Foundation. 

“SCR building panel.” 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 

Booths #29 and 30 
Weldwood Movable Walls systems, 
Glasweld curtain-wall sandwich 
panels, Weldwood architectural 
paneling, Permagard, Prefinished 
Wall Paneling, the Weldwood Stay- 
Strate door, acoustical doors and 
Custom-Royal doors. Booth person- 
nel: Ray La Cour, F. B. Peckham, 
W. W. Johnston, Robert Bauer. 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY 

Booth #23 
Featured, a carved marble plaque 
of the Great Seal of the United 
States. Large-size samples of Amer- 
ican marbles, showing true color 
and markings. Booth personnel: 
Earl Richardson, John Rudin, A. T. 
Howe. 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Booth #150 
Introducing Lo-Tone Ventilating 
Acoustical Tile, with an actual 
demonstration in an enclosed air- 
flow chamber, Also on display, Lo- 
Tone Fire-Rated Acoustical Ceiling 
Tile; Lay-In Panels. Booth person- 
nel: Ed Berset, A. J. Crone, D. W. 
Young, F. S. Burgen, K. C. Lindley. 
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CONSTELLATION HOURGLASS 


Stained glass window in 
Cathedral Chalons-sur-Marne, France, 
admired since the twelfth century. 
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INFINITY 


....beauty that endures 


© For serenity in a church, for inconspicuous 


and subtle beauty in a library; for a wide range of 
architectural objectives, consider Lo-Tone Constella- 
tion mineral acoustical ceiling tile, embellished with 
our three sculptured patterns— Hourglass, Accent or 
Infinity. № These Lo-Tone mineral tiles, shown above, 
offer great design flexibility when used in combination. 
Or, any one of the sculptured patterns may be used 
alone, in highly interesting and attractive geometrical 
designs. Many such handsome Lo-Tone mineral ceil- 
ings may now be seen in churches, schools, hospitals, 


For enduring beauty, specify . . . 


apartments, and in sleek new office buildings. BÍ The 
passing years won't dim the beauty of your Lo-Tone 
mineral ceilings, for these minerals endure in the way 
that the stained glass window endures. And Lo-Tone 
ceilings provide superior sound absorption, light re- 
flection, and dimensional stability. № For an AIA 
Catalog showing the full line of Lo-Tone tiles and 
ceiling boards, regular and fire-rated, please write us. 
We can also send, free, an ingenious designer's kit 
containing tiny facsimile tile for experimentation. 
Address Wood Conversion Co., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


LOS-TONE MINERAL ACOUSTICAL CEILING TILE 
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SERIES 3000 

BUILDING: Meigs Field Terminal, Chicago, Illinois 
ARCHITECT: Consoer & Morgan 

CONTRACTOR: Mercury Builders, Inc. 


More than 700 buildings all over the United States have 
Kawneer's 3000 Unit Wall. It is an excellent low-rise system. 
The weather-tightness of each proves that the principle of 
unit construction—with internal drainage—is successful in 
practice. Kawneer-trained wall and window contractors con- 
tribute to this successful performance by correctly installing 
the system. 


SERIES 4100 

BUILDING: Gibraltar Savings & Loan 

ARCHITECT: Victor Gruen Associates 

CONTRACTOR: William Simpson Construction Company 


This high-rise Unit System is being specified more and more 
by architects who had previously used window wall systems 
on high-rise construction. The reasons are simple: 4100 has 
the strength to weather the severe conditions that high-rise 
buildings are subjected to, and its internal drainage system 
assures weather-tightness. Installation by Kawneer Wall Sys- 
tems Contractors or Kawneer's Contract Dept., itself, depend- 
ing on the size and complexity of the job. 


Kawneer unit wall systems with LD.' are performance proved 


walls and into the building. 


Unit Wall Systems with internal drainage were pioneered and developed by Kawneer Com- 
pany. The original concept (Series 3000 was the first to utilize 1.0.*) has proved so sound 
that no basic changes have been made since the origination of the idea seven years ago. 
Kawneer Unit Systems successfully solve the problems in metal curtain wall construction; 
thermal movement, stress and leakage. 

When you design your next building, assure the integrity of the walls with a suitable 
Kawneer Unit System. For complete information call your Kawneer representative or write: 


*INTERNAL DRAINAGE SYSTEMS in Kawneer Unit Walls collect any water that gets past 
the seals and into the walls, drains it down the verticals and out. Water does not get through the 


Kep 


KAWNEER CO., Niles, Mich., Richmond, Calif. • KAWNEER CO., CANADA, LTD., Toronto, Canada 
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v рове STEEL CORPORATION 


Follansbee, West Virginia 
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Architecture 


and the 


Open 


World 


An “Open WoRLD" home in Moreland Hills, Ohio. Architects: Rowley, Payer, Huffman, Leithold of Cleveland, Ohio 


History is built of straw and mud. 
Of brick and stone. Wood and metal. 
And of glass. 

As you leaf through the pages of 
time, you will find each chapter 
headed by the kind of structure in 
which men lived, loved and died. 

For man’s architecture has always 
been his attitude. An expression of 
his heritage and his hopes. His fears 
and his faith. 

A place to hide 
Often his home, whether castle or 
hovel, was first and foremost a place 
to hide in. 

The drawbridge, the lookout tow- 
ers, the dwellings hacked out of high 
cliffs —these were things built not 
for a man's better living but so that 
his life would not be abruptly ended. 

Even now, in 1962, much of the 
world is зіп hiding. Behind closed 
doors, shuttered windows. Behind 
walls of stone and fear and ignorance. 


In America 


How differently we live in America. 
Here the shutters have come off, the 
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walls have come down, and the love 
of liberty is expressed with eloquence 
everywhere. We live in freedom, and 
our houses show it. We work in 
freedom, and you can see it in our 
buildings. And the more strongly we 
feel about being free, the more clearly 
our architecture shows it. The more it 
turns to the one magic material that 
encloses without imprisoning. Glass. 


Glass makes the difference 
Homes that once were only as wide 
as their walls now seem as big as 
all outdoors. Schoolrooms that once 
seemed more like cells now have a 
cheerful, open feeling of freedom. 
And today, instead of a few items 
Stacked in a store window, the whole 
Store is on display. Banks look 


Libbey-Owens-Ford 


Toledo 2, Ohio 


hospitable instead of hostile. Office 
buildings say ““Соте in” instead of 
“Keep out”. 

And inside, space seems much less 
encumbered than ever before. Light 
passes uninterrupted through trans- 
lucent glass partitions. And big, wide 
ribbons of windows help keep the 
walls from closing in. 4 

This is architecture that encloses 
without imprisoning...thisis comfort 
without confinement. This is the 
world of picture windows, daylight 
walls, sliding glass doors, curtain 
walls, visual store fronts. The world 
of Thermopane® Insulating Glass, 
Parallel-O-Plate® Glass, Heat Ab- 
sorbing Plate Glass, Parallel-O-Grey® 
Plate Glass, Tuf-flec®T empered Plate. 

This is the “Open World". 


THE QUALITY MARK 
TO LOOK FOR 


A Second Report on Your Profession 


An interim or progress report of the 
work in the fields of expanding services 
of the architect, comprehensive practice, 
and new Standards of Professional Prac- 
tice by the Committee on the Profession, 
James M. Hunter, Fata, Chairman, Rob- 
ert E. Alexander, Faia, Clinton Gamble, 
Ala, Robert F. Hastings, Fata, Members. 
Herbert L. Beckwith, Fala, Perry В. 
Johanson, Fata, Vincent С, Kling, FAlA, 
Frank R, Slezak, ata, Hugh A. Stubbins, 
FAIA, Philip Will, Jr., Paia, Correspond- 
ing Members, William Н. Scheick, Ata, 
Ex Officio Member 


A program of practical action to expand the role of the architect 
in the creation of buildings and their environment for a dynamic 


and restless society in the complex and changing world of today 


| the time of its appointment in November 1957, the 
work of the Committee on the Profession has been concentrated 
on the role of the architect in our time and in the future. During 
this period, the committee has been examining not only the role 
of the architect, but how he must prepare himself for this role. The 
committee has been involved with the broad principles of archi- 
tectural education, registration, and practice. It is still deeply 
involved in these subjects and many others equally important to the 
future of the profession. 

The first report of the Committee on the Profession was 
accepted by the Board of Directors of The American Institute of 
Architects in January, 1960. Subsequently, the report was pre- 
sented to the membership in the Journal in June of that year. This 
first report was primarily concerned with basic concepts of archi- 
tectural practice and the profession. Certain recommendations for 
further study were made. A number of the topics were afterwards 
assigned to appropriate committees of the Institute for their con- 
sideration and action. These committees have devoted time and 
energy to their topics and have accomplished a great deal. The 
first report has also served as a guide for some of the work of 
the Institute staff. 

The work of the Committee on the Profession has gone 
forward since the publishing of the first report. While it has been 
continuously concerned with a number of subjects, the Committee 
assigned first priority to the basic concepts of the practice of archi- 
tecture in our time, and to the professional and ethical considera- 
tions that relate to practice today. Study has been made of the 
expanding role of the architect and the necessity of expanding his 
services toward a more comprehensive practice if he is to fulfill the 
role. Particular attention has been paid to the role of the small 
office in the practice of expanded services. The present report is 
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Introduction and Action Program 


Expanded Services 
of the Architect 


Large or small offices 


face the same challenge 


concerned only with the principles of comprehensive practice and 
new Standards of Professional Practice which will encourage com- 
prehensive architectural services in situations where an expansion 
of the architect’s basic or standard services seems needed or de- 
sirable. In the future, the Committee expects to report to the mem- 
bership on its work in such fields as architectural registration and 
licensing, undergraduate and continuing education, and relation- 
ships with the other design professions. 

An outline of comprehensive services is included in this 
report, along with a discussion of the concept and its relationships 
to the architect’s standard services. А draft of the new Standards 
of Professional Practice is included. A positive program intended 
to inform the membership of various aspects of the architect’s new 
role is presented. It is the hope of the Committee that the report 
will serve all of the members, not only as a source of information 
on the new role of the architect in our times, but as a source of 
inspiration as well. 


Many architectural firms, throughout the country, have 
found that they must expand their services beyond what was 
formerly thought to be the accepted area of architectural practice. 
These firms have taken action that seemed necessary to them in 
order to answer the demands and needs of society and their clients, 
and to combat the encroachments of “package dealer” businesses 
and others on the professional services of architects. 

Some firms have found that they only needed to add one or 
more professionals in related design fields to their staffs, or retain 
them on a consulting basis. Other firms have expanded their staffs 
to include experts in a great number of fields, thereby enabling 
them to offer a more complete design service to prospective 
clients. Another method of accomplishing a similar result has 
been the pooling of resources of outside experts with the talents 
of the architectural firm to form the services. This sort of com- 
prehensive service ranges, in present-day architectural offices, from 
the simplest combination of varied talents in the more usual sort 
of joint venture, to many forms of complex and complete ventures 
which may include even the assembly of land for a project and the 
financing of the project. 

Large offices and small are facing the same challenges and 
the same threats from outside the profession. All architects, regard- 
less of the size of their firms, have before them an opportunity, 
through the expanding of their services, to convert their firms to 
some degree of comprehensive practice. A large portion of the 
energies of the Committee on the Profession has been devoted to 
the kinds of service required in such a practice and the means of 
acquiring the necessary knowledge for accomplishing them. 

Such comprehensive services must answer the demands of our 
society, while ensuring that the architect may act in a professional 
manner at all times, protect the interests of his client and the 
public, and discover ways to create a more satisfactory human 
environment. 


=. A Second 
Report 

on Your 
Profession 


PREPARED BY THE AIA COMMITTEE ON THE PROFESSION 


For every AIA member, required reading: 


These twenty pages are the beginning of an unprecedented pro- 
gram of professional education by the AIA. This is the intro- 
duction to a series of twelve Journal articles, beginning in June, 
dealing with comprehensive architectural services—a new concept 
of practice first stated by the Committee on the Profession two 
years ago and now a dominant topic of interest for the mem- 
bership. 


The objectives of the dynamic new concept, аге to increase our 
competence in design for today's society and improve our com- 
petitive position in today's economy. 


The proposed changes are sweeping in their significance for 
every level of practice. They will be gradual and must be securely 
founded on new knowledge. The purpose of this year-long publi- 
cation project is more than educational; we expect it to stimulate 
member response which will guide the formulation of policies for 


ily, Dil р 


Philip Will, Jr, ЕМА 


President 


implementing this concept in 1963. 


Standards 


of Professional Practice 


Revision is necessary 


Problems of “agency” 


A Second Report on Your Profession 


Бы a casual evaluation of the proposed expanded services 
which an architect may wish to render in response to the apparent 
public demand will focus attention on the Standards of Professional 
Practice, the “Ethical Code” of the AIA. 

Are such expanded services “professional?” Can an architect 
ethically practice in such a manner under our existing Standards 
of Practice and concepts of ethical behavior? 

In the opinion of the Committee on the Profession, he can 
have a comprehensive practice under our existing Standards. Many 
offices already offer expanded services in some degree. Others 
have developed systems of practice that closely approach the 
total concept of comprehensive practice. 

We can operate under our existing Standards of Practice. By 
this we do not mean that we should continue to operate under 
them or that it is desirable to do so. We feel it would be much 
better to revise this document not only to define our position but 
to eliminate any “guilt complex” we might feel about entering 
new areas of practice. 

No one would make changes in a document which is the 
foundation of our professionalism and which has been with us 
for many years, unless he were motivated by very good reasons. 
The Committee on the Profession, after long and careful con- 
sideration, believes that revision is necessary for several reasons. 

No document, no matter how well written, can hope to exist 
for a long period of time without being modified to meet the 
changing requirements of an evolving society. The Constitution 
of the United States has been modified twenty-two times in its 
history. And the legislative branch of our government, at all 
levels, spends a great deal of its time in the writing of new laws, 
and in changing older ones to keep them abreast of this evolving 
society. 

Our Standards of Practice and the Mandatory Standards 
have already been changed a number of times. They have been 
interpreted innumerable times by our Boards of Directors during 
the course of their existence to adapt them to new conditions. 
This was necessary. Such interpretations, having accumulated to 
the point of creating a very unwieldy tool, make judicial action 
very difficult at the present time. 

The basic concept of “agency,” which is an intrinsic part of 
our profession, is implied in the existing documents and its 
limits are inferred by custom. However, the principle of “agency” 
is not stated in our documents. We have put our trust in impli- 
cation and inference. “Agency” has been always construed by 
the courts as “existing” and as limited by the “customs” of the 
profession, but responsibility, limitations of authority, and the 
consequences of acts done as “agent” should be clearly defined 
and definitely agreed upon between the architect and each one of 
his clients. The Committee urges each architect contemplating the 
expanding of his services to seek advice from his own legal counsel 
concerning the matter of “agency,” to determine the legal prob- 
lems involved and methods of clearly defining an agency position 
in all extraordinary problems of practice. 
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Program 


for Action 


When we expand our services, we are changing the “customs” 
of the profession and hence creating an even greater gray area, 
subject to interpretation and confusion. 

For these reasons, the. Committee on the Profession feels 
that it would be wise for us to state clearly and definitely that 
agency does exist in the practice of architecture and to define 
the limits of the agency. Such a "Standards of Practice" document 
issued by the profession itself is certainly the first source of ref- 
erence that any court would seek in interpreting just what the 
practice of architecture consists of. And the Committee feels it 
must be clear, definitive and complete. 

Furthermore, we feel that any change in a document which 
so strongly affects the conduct of each of us and influences our 
daily lives and business affairs should be thoroughly studied, 
thoroughly understood, and thoroughly accepted by the profession. 

Consequently, we have written numerous drafts of the Stand- 
ards of Professional Practice. We have studied them, defined and 
distilled the language word by word, and submitted copies of 
the drafts to each of the Board Members, the officers, the various 
standing committees as appropriate, and to many individual mem- 
bers known to be interested, for their study. We have had the 
drafts reviewed by the Institute's legal counsel. We now feel that 
we have prepared a revised document adequate to our needs, 
easily administered, judicially enforceable, and free from legal 
embarrassment. 


W. have received permission from the Board to release 
this document to the membership by publication in the Journal 
so that every corporate member of the Institute will have ample 
opportunity to read it, to study it, and to submit his comments 
and criticisms as he sees fit. The Standards are printed, in their 
entirety, as a portion of the present report. We have asked the 
Board to formally present them to the membership, through 
convention action at the 1962 Dallas convention, for a year’s 
study, so that they may be adopted in 1963, at which time they 
would become the new Standards of Practice of The American 
Institute of Architects. 

Another portion of this report contains an outline of the 
Comprehensive Practice program, with a discussion of the ex- 
panded services of the architect. 

Finally, there is an article by Dudley Hunt Jr, ara, Senior 
Editor of Architectural Record and a practicing architect, who 
has been retained by the Institute to edit a series of articles on 
Comprehensive Practice under the title of the “The New Role of 
the Architect.” These articles will be published in the Journal on 
a regular schedule. In addition to funds for publishing the article 
series, the Board has authorized and provided funds for seminars 
to be held in conjunction with the 1962 regional conventions. 
In these ways, the Committee on the Profession will endeavor to 
keep the membership informed on the principles of expanded 
services and help equip them for participation in this work. 


The Architect’s Expanding Practice 


The Committee on the Profession be- 
lieves that the role of the architect must 
expand in our time. If this is to happen, 
the services performed by the architect 
must also expand. The basic services 
must be improved and to them must 
be added additional services. The result 
must be à comprehensive practice, por- 
tions of which can be offered by in- 
dividual architects and their firms in 
accordance with their interests and com- 
petence, to meet the demands of our 
society and the needs of their clients 


A discussion of comprehensive services that might be performed 
by architects for projects in which the basic services of schematics, 


design, production, and supervision are no longer adequate 


g the architect as the “Master Builder” has 
been involved with the problem of giving instructions to his 
subordinates and to the building trades. In early times, drawings 
alone were adequate for this purpose, but as building procedures 
became more complex, it became necessary to supplement the 
drawings with written words—what we now call specifications. 

As the client's problems became more complex, the need 
arose for other kinds of drawings and a greater number of 
drawings. In addition to the drawings from which the building 
would be constructed, there was a need for drawings to explain 
the building to the client. And the architect became more and 
more involved with problems of the client that had only indirect 
relationships with the building design and construction, that is, 
the architect became involved in such problems as the assembly 
of land for the building, its financing, and its operational prob- 
lems. With increased complexity came the need for the architect 
to supplement his major activities with a great number of fringe 
activities which now related to the over-all problem, but which 
had not previously been part of the architect's traditional role. 

During the years, ever-increasing demands have been made 
on the architect for more complete and broadened services. Yet 
the architect, in general, has not kept up with the demands. The 
architect, in many instances, has not met the growing needs for 
expanded services that would enable him to master the entire 
building process once again. Until he does—once again—become 
the *Master Builder" or *Master Planner," it is unlikely that he 
will be able to create the total design for human environment 
that he so often professes. 

If the architectural profession is to meet the growing chal- 
lenges of today's society, it must expand the present concepts of 
architectural practice far beyond what are presently called the 
basic services of the architect and which are limited essentially 
to the design and construction of the building itself. This does 
not mean that every individual architect or architectural firm 
must perform every service, but it does mean that the profession 
must provide, in some manner, the means of handling the whole 
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The Architect's Expanding Practice 


Basic Services of 


the Architect 


The design is born 


job. It means that the profession must equip itself in some way 
to participate in the preparatory decisions that make building 
projects possible, to relate buildings to the total environment, and 
to carry projects through all of their phases, not merely through 
the basic building design, planning and construction phases. 

Architects will have to get involved in certain analysis, pro- 
motional and managerial functions now often performed by others. 
They will have to offer services in operations programming and 
planning. They will be required to perform or coordinate a greater 
number of widely-varied supporting design and consulting services. 

As agents of their clients, architects must be able to perform 
or arrange for and coordinate expanded services to their clients 
in a professional manner. Architects must be able to bring to 
bear on the problem the broad planning and organizational skills 
peculiar to the architectural profession, as well as the specialist 
skills of their employees and associates or those retained as 
consultants or collaborators. 


AIA Document B-131, “A Standard Form of Agreement 
Between Owner and Architect,” outlines the basic services of the 
architect as follows: 

1 Schematic Design Phase 

2 Design Development Phase 

3 Construction Documents Phase 

4 Construction Phase 

The document indicates the need for more attention to 
building programming by the inclusion of a programming phase 
as an extra service which would precede the four basic phases. 
Architects can certainly do a better job when they include the 
programming phase of a project as a part of their services than 
they can when they stick to the four basic phases. Through close 
study and analysis of the problems, the architect can surely better 
understand the philosophy, culture, purpose and needs of his 
client, as well as the statistical requirements of the projected 
building program. Through careful programming, the architect 
can more realistically develop the basic concepts of the environ- 
mental structure. The resulting design will more surely reflect the 
underlying needs of the client and make a contribution to the 
total community environment. 

During the schematic design phase, the basic concept of the 
project is established. In this phase, the design is born. Its tone, 
atmosphere, scale and function are determined. The basic concept 
arrived at in this stage can only come from a sensitive, creative 
professional in sympathy with the needs of his client, the welfare 
of the community, and all of the related environmental, design, 
and construction disciplines. 

In the design development phase, the creative idea born in 
the schematic design phase grows and develops into an integrated 
design which recognizes the limitations and possibilities of all of 
the design disciplines that impinge upon the final solution of 
the basic problem. It is during this phase that the architect, work- 


Art, function and technology 


developed 


Comprehensive Services 


of the Architect 


A Second Reporton Your Profession 


ing with urban planners, structural, mechanical, electrical, land- 
scape architects and other consultants, properly relates the various 
aspects of building design to the total creative concept so as to 
develop a workable and unified whole. 

Art, function and technology are developed in the design 
development phase to the point where the final preliminary design 
drawings, outline specifications and construction cost estimates 
for all trades are prepared for the owner's approval. It is in this 
phase that special mockups, testing, research and investigation by 
client and architect can be carried out so that both are thoroughly 
convinced that the design solution finally accepted best meets 
the needs of the client and the community. 

After completing the design development phase, the project 
moves into the construction document phase where the consult- 
ants, designers, technicians, detailers, specification writers, esti- 
mators and others translate the design into detailed working 
drawings and specifications to instruct the construction contractors 
who bid on the project, and direct them in the detailed execution 
of the project. It is the architect's responsibility to prepare these 
construction documents as legal contracts which adhere rigidly 
to the approved preliminary design and to the preliminary con- 
struction cost estimates. 

The architect's services during the construction phase include 
the taking and analyzing of bids, recommendations for construc- 
tion awards, assisting in the drafting of construction contracts, 
checking of shop drawings, approval of materials, development 
of large-scale details as required, the issuance of certificates of 
payment, and other general administrative aspects of the con- 
struction program. This phase of service also includes actual field 
observation of the work of the contractors to assure the owner 
of compliance with the intent of the construction documents. It 
also includes final inspection of construction work, the obtaining 
of the necesary guarantees, etc, and assisting the owner in the 
final acceptance of the completed project. 


j Committee on the Profession believes that the basic 
services, described above, no longer answer the needs of many 
of today's clients, since they do not include a number of services 
required in the over-all development of certain types of projects. 

In many cases, additional services such as operations pro- 
gramming, land assembly, or financial programming are necessary 
if projects are to be built. If the architect chooses not to furnish 
such comprehensive services, there are others who will and who 
are doing so today. In the opinion of the Committee, such a state 
of affairs can only lead to the loss of his traditional position of 
leadership by the architect and his relegation to a position of 
secondary importance in the fields of building and environmental 
design. 
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Comprehensive Architectural Services 


A draft outline of expanded services performed by architects, with the assistance of the related 


professions, in order to create buildings and their environment through comprehensive practice 


I Project Analysis Services 


A number of these services are more properly busi- 
ness functions, rather than professional. Many of them 
would be negotiated for the owner by the architect as 
the owner’s agent. In such cases, the owner’s interests 
must be closely guarded. For the architect to properly 
assist and serve his client in such areas, special train- 
ing will be required leading to a broad background in 
real estate, finance, business, and taxation to supple- 
ment the architect’s skills as an investigator, researcher, 
organizer, and coordinator. 
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Feasibility Studies 

Need for Facility 

Method of Accomplishment 
Economic Requirements 
Location Requirements 
Personnel Requirements 
Legal Considerations 
Financial Analysis 
Operational Financing 
Capitalization of Project 
Land Values and Availability 
Taxes and Insurance Rates 
Interim Financing 
Long-Range Financing 


Location and Site Analysis 


Survey of Locations and Sites 
Land Uses and Functions 
Relationships to Surroundings 
Relationships to Labor Force 
Relationships to Raw Materials 
Availability of Markets 
Population Trends 
Relationships to Transportation 
Climatological Considerations 
Legal Considerations 


Operational Programming 
Functional Requirements 

Space Requirements 

Equipment and Furnishings 
Personnel Requirements 

Financing Requirements 
Organizational Requirements 
Maintenance Requirements 
Building Programming 

Basic Philosophy 

Site and Climatic Requirements 
Space Requirements and Relationships 
Occupancy Requirements 
Budgeting 

Financing 

Design and Construction Scheduling 
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II Promotional Services 


In many cases, there exists a need for services in the 
actual assembly of land for projects, acquiring of 
financing, and other promotional activities required for 
projects to go ahead. Architects, with their own staffs, 
can accomplish many of these activities including prep- 
aration of promotional designs, drawings, brochures, 
and the like. As the agent of the owner, architects 
can also procure and coordinate the additional activ- 
ities necessary for a complete service. In all such 
activities, the architect must maintain his professional 
status as the agent of the owner. 


Ш Design and Planning Services 


The operations to be performed in a building, such 
as production in an industrial building or sales in a 
shopping center, determine to some extent the archi- 
tecture of the building. In order to maintain his control 
over all of the aspects of the design, the architect must 
prepare himself to perform or direct the operational 
design and planning, as well as the building design and 
planning phases. Reliable cost estimating is a necessity 
in both operational and building design and planning. 


IV Construction Services 


Architects may not—ethically—engage in building con- 
tracting. During the construction phases, the architect's 
position is that of agent of his client for bid or nego- 
tiated contracts, force account work, or other variations 
of the standard construction contracts. 


Real Estate and Land Assembly 
Financing of Projects 
Promotional Design and Planning 
Public Relations 


Communications 


Operational Design and Planning 
Operational Procedures 

Systems and Processes 
Functional Requirements 
Layout and Relationships 
Equipment and Furnishings 

a Specifications and Purchasing 
b Installation and Hookup 

c Testing and Checking 

d Maintenance and Upkeep 
Building Design and Planning 
Schematic Design 

Preliminary Estimates 

Design Development 

Outline Specifications 

Cost Estimating 

Working Drawings 
Specifications 


Bids and Construction Contracts 
Supervision and Administration 
Job Cost Accounting 
Construction Management 
Post-Construction Services 
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V Supporting Services 


In working with the supporting services, the architect's 
role is one of collaboration with them so as to coordi- 
nate their activities into a comprehensive service lead- 
ing to a unified result. While the architect may employ 
many of these professionals as members of his staff, 
a more normal arrangement of comprehensive services 
might include them as consultants to the architect. In 
either case, they are entitled to their professional status, 
and to the benefits and public acknowledgement earned 
by their contributions to the total effort. 


VI Related Services 


A great need exists for services of architects in fields 
other than those directly concerned with individual 
building or environmental projects. The architect may 
actually perform such services or may direct or coordi- 
nate the activities. 


Continued 
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Supporting Design Services 
Engineering 

Urban and Regional Planning 
Landscape Architecture 

Site Planning 

Fine Arts and Crafts 

Interior and Furnishings 
Sanitary and Utility Planning 
Roads and Traffic Design 
Others—Acoustics, Lighting, etc 
Special Consulting Services 
Specific Building Types 
Economics 

Market Analysis 
Merchandising Analysis 
Law 


Architectural Education 
Industry Consultation 
Research and Testing 
Products Design 
Architectural Graphics 
Prefabricated Buildings 
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The New Role of the Architect 


The Challenge of Society 


The Response of the Architect 


by Dudley Hunt Jr, АТА 


Senior Editor, Architectural Record 


Basin of today seem destined to practice their pro- 
fession in a kind of world that has no parallel in history. It is a 
world composed of revolutionary advances in technology, of 
exploding population, of a degree of complexity never dreamed 
of before now. A world of speed, of great leaps ahead in knowl- 
edge and know-how. А world of expanding social problems and 
lagging social answers. A world that makes much of the specialist, 
while thumbing its nose at the generalist and calling him dil- 
ettante. A world in which the scientist is accepted and esteemed, 
but the artist has become estranged from his fellow man. A world 
in need of order, but seemingly doomed to fragmentation. 

In all the seeming confusion of the world of today, there 
are signs of hope and light. One of the brightest signs is the 
growing demand of society for someone who can bring order 
into human environment, who can fill it with beauty, who can 
cause it to function better, who can create an environment that 
will contribute to the well-being and advancement of the human 
race. The most eligible candidate for such a role is the architect. 
Imperfect though his preparation for the role may be, the archi- 
tect is a member of the only profession concerned with total 
human environment. The architect is the only individual who, 
in any useful degree, possesses all of the elements of such a 
role—the education, the will, the orientation, the desire, and the 
knowledge. Of course, it would be less than truthful to say that 
the architect is completely prepared for such a role. But the 
rudiments are in him, as in no other, if he only cares enough to 
develop them. 

Society presents the challenge. Someone is needed who will 
take the responsibility for the design of human environment. 
Clients are demanding broader and more complete services for 
buildings and their environment. The opportunity for service ex- 
ists. The challenges are directed first to the architect and his 
group of skilled and creative specialists. The opportunities are 
his, if he will accept them with the attendant responsibilities. 
If not, society will look elsewhere for the answers, for it will be 
served. There is an alternative for the architect. If he chooses 


“The architectural profession should 
assume responsibility for nothing less 
than the man-made environment, 
including the use of land, water, and air, 
an environment in harmony with the 
aspirations of man.” 

Philip Will Jr, РАЛА 


“The architect is the shaper of the 
physical environment. He is the 
manipulator and moulder of space. 

The architect keeps the balance between 
the old and the new. The architect, 
finally, acts as the reconciler of 
technics and esthetics.” 

August Heckscher 
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————————— —— 


Society needs a better environment and demands that the need 


be fulfilled. This is the role of the architect in our time 


not to involve himself in the creation of total human environ- 
ment, the architect can retreat to some position of security from 
which he performs limited services, while others assume control 
of the over-all problems. Such a course is possible, but unlikely. 
Too many architects are deeply concerned with the entire show; 
too many firms have already begun working with the biggest 
problems. 


I what is architecture? A definition is desperately needed 
for registration, legal and other reasons. It is equally important 
to any discussion of great and expanded roles for the architect 
in our time. Since everyone seems to be attempting it, perhaps 
one more try might do no harm. 

The practice of architecture consists of the professional ac- 
tivities of architects required for the creation and construction 
of buildings and their environment. These activities include the 
consultation, analysis, and design necessary for the creation of 
buildings and their environment, the preparation of graphic and 
written documents that clearly show the intent of the design, 
and supervision of the construction to ensure that the intent of 
the design is fulfilled. The architect is responsible for the selec- 
tion of the materials, equipment, and systems for buildings and 
their environment. The architect’s services include the direction 
or coordination of the other professions and disciplines necessary 
for the accomplishment of the intended result—buildings and 
their environment that fulfill the needs they are intended to fulfill 
and contribute to health, welfare, safety, order and beauty in the 
community of men. 

Individual architects are now performing, in greater or lesser 
degree, all of the services outlined in the definition. What may 
not be immediately apparent in the definition is that the accom- 
plishment of buildings and their environment is a much more 
complex problem today than it was a few years ago. It is not 
enough, today, to conceive of a design, produce working drawings 
and specifications for it, and see it through construction. No 
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If Not the Architect, Then Who? 


"The package dealer is in business solely 
for profit. His conflict of interest 
precludes professional service to his 
client. To him, design is secondary. If 
what he builds contributes to the 
community, it is a lucky accident.” 
William Н. Scheick, ara 


Comprehensive Architectural Practice 


“To meet the challenges of today's 
society, architects must expand their 
practices to include the preparatory 
planning that makes buildings possible 
and must carry the projects 

through all of their phases." 

Robert F. Hastings, РАТА 
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longer does the client walk through the architect's office door, 
with a piece of land, a building problem, and money to finance 
its solving. The more likely situation today is a client with a prob- 
lem but with no land and little money. Or he is the owner of 
land and would like to see it developed. Or he is an investor 
or speculator. The architect’s current role in the case of the client 
with a problem is likely to be (1) investigation of the client's 
problem, and as indicated by the research, advice on whether 
he should build or not and (2) if the decision is to build, the 
architect’s next role will probably be that of getting the client 
and his problem together with land and money. If this sounds 
as if the architect is going to have to become involved with the 
client's problems before they become architectural problems, that 
is exactly the case. If it appears that the architect is going to 
have to become concerned with real estate and money, that also 
is so. And the architect is going to have to get involved in the 
programming and planning of the operation that goes into the 
building. 

If the architect refuses to accept the role as described here, 
there are lots of others waiting for the chance. Some of these are 
already in serious competition with the architect. The package 
dealer. The industrial designer. Even people on whom the archi- 
tect is dependent, if he is to offer complete services, such as the 
engineers and other consultants. It would be folly for the architect 
to consider that the competition offers only poor substitutes for 
the architect’s own services. A few package dealers are very good 
indeed in their way. However, the architect possesses some val- 
uable and necessary characteristics that no other can equal. The 
architect, as a professional acting as his client’s agent, receiving 
compensation only from his client, effectively removes himself 
from any conflict of interest and can act purely in his client’s 
behalf. This is a claim none of his competitors can substantiate. 
And the architect’s historic role has been to take hold of a 
problem, organize it, bring the parts together into a unified whole, 
and cause the resulting structures and their surroundings to fulfill 
their purpose. No other can claim more than a specialized portion 
of this total process. 

If the architectural profession accepts the big role being 
offered to it, certain additional services will have to be added to the 
basic or standard services. The profession must then develop, 
within itself, with the help of related professions and others, 
methods of handling the entire process of creation and construc- 
tion. To put it another way, the profession will have to prepare 
itself for comprehensive practice in the area of buildings and their 
environment. One of the important elements of such a practice 
would be architectural analysis of feasibility, land, location, 
finance, and the like. The architect’s work would involve him with 
promotional activities since many projects today are speculative or 
entrepreneurial in nature and public relations is a necessary tool 
for success in many others. The architect would find himself con- 
cerned with the nature of the operations to be performed in build- 
ings, and would interest himself in operations programming and 
planning. He would play an increasingly important role in the 
construction industry as a consultant to manufacturers of build- 


Ethies and the Principle of Agency 


“The agency concept seems to be the 
root of professionalism and the hallmark 
of the practice of medicine and law.” 
James M. Hunter, FAIA 


Preparation for the New Role 


"We must be very careful about selling 
the expanded. services concepts to clients 
until we have prepared 

ourselves to provide them." 

Clinton Gamble, AIA 


The Image of the Architect 


“The image of the architect could 

be that of the creative coordinator, the 
systems engineer of design, the 
environment shaper, the analyst and 
synthesizer, the profession of creative 
thought and imagery.” 

Robert E. Alexander, FAIA 


The Task Ahead of the Profession 


A Second Report on Your Profession 


ing products. He would have much to do with architectural 
graphics, fine arts, crafts and a long list of other pursuits. 

Of course, there are many ways to practice architecture 
under the comprehensive services concept, just as in the past. 
Some architects might choose to offer a wide variety of services 
with their own staff. Others might offer similar services with a 
smaller staff and outside consultants. Still others might specialize 
in limited building types, or in one or more phases of architecture 
such as building design or programming, offering their services as 
consultants to other firms. For many clients, particularly those 
with smaller or less complex projects, the basic or standard 
services might suffice. The small architectural office will survive 
under the comprehensive services system. It will continue to per- 
form services on many of the buildings it now handles. At the 
same time, the small office will find its vistas opening up toward 
more complex and bigger work, if it prepares for it and builds a 
consulting force outside the firm. Or it can grow larger if that is 
indicated. 

Ethically, comprehensive services are possible for architects 
under the principle of agency, the principle which makes it pos- 
sible for one person, the client in this case, to vest authority in 
another, the architect, to represent him in business transactions 
with a third party, e.g. a real estate broker or banker. Agency 
is based on a principle of the law of contracts. There are two 
legal maxims in this: “He who acts through another acts in 
person,” and “A person who has the power in his own right to 
do a thing may do it through another.” 

Every facility available to the profession must be put to 
work toward the goal of educating practitioners now. And it will 
take many years and much work to evolve a type of architectural 
education leading to master planners and architectural specialists 
in the science, art, and administration of architecture. Similarly, 
there is much to be done in the fields of internship, continuing 
education, and cross-fertilization between architecture and the 
related fields. 

Finally, if the architectural profession is to perform the great 
role sketched here, it must first determine what image it chooses 
to project for itself. Then, every effort must be expended to 
impress this image on the public. If architects are to fulfill the 
great role being offered to them as the creators of better human 
environment, the profession must make its choice now. Otherwise 
it inevitably will retreat to a lesser position. And if the larger 
role is chosen, it will be mandatory on the profession to prepare 
itself to perform the required comprehensive services with high 
skill, or at the very least, with competence. 


L would be foolhardy to underestimate the task that lies 
before the profession if it is to assume a position of leadership 
in the area of design for human environment. The problems are 
complex and interwoven. They cut across every level of the pro- 
fession, affect every activity of the members of the profession. 
Many of the problems are related to the work of other professions 
and businesses, and will require close coordination of effort with 
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The New Role of the Architect 


The AIA Program of Action 


Information for the Membership 


Regional Convention Seminars 


Working Out Related Problems 


Quotation Sources: Robert E. Alexander, 
“The Architect and Society", Architectural 
Record, July 1959, August Heckscher “The 
New Measure of the Architect, Architectural 
Record, September 1959, 


them. Every individual concerned with human environment is 
touched by the problems in some manner, in some degree. Each 
architect, of course, must have a vital concern in the program 
because each will be affected closely by the developments. The 
related professions will be affected, as will the draftsmen, de- 
tailers, and other employees of the architect. Without the support 
of such people, the program will have trouble succeeding. 

The American Institute of Architects is taking positive steps 
to inform its membership, and others concerned, of the elements 
of the architect's role in expanded professional services. Further 
study is under way by the Committee on the Profession and by 
other committees of the Institute. The membership will be kept 
informed on progress of this work. At the present time, a number 
of projects relating to the over-all program are under way. 

With this issue of the Journal begins a series of articles that 
will help to inform the membership of some of the fundamentals 
of expanded professional services. To be published at regular 
intervals over the next year, and possibly longer, the articles will 
cover such subjects as the principles and practice of comprehen- 
sive services, the role of the smaller office in such services, re- 
lated principles of agency and professionalism, and relationships 
between the architect's basic or standard services and the ex- 
panded services concept. One installment will discuss the new 
Standards of Professional Practice and Mandatory Standards. 
Other articles will discuss feasibility studies and analysis of financ- 
ing and real estate. 

While some of the articles will be written by experts outside 
the profession, it is to be hoped that individual members who 
are knowledgeable in some of these fields will also contribute to 
the series. In time, it is intended that the articles become the 
core of a book on the new role of the architect. Such a book 
should be useful to architects and the related professions as a 
source of fundamentals on the subject. At some later date, the 
Institute intends to publish or encourage the publishing of other 
books dealing in depth with some of the major topics. 

During 1962, the Institute intends to urge the regional 
conventions to develop their programs around some phase of the 
new role of the architect. To assist the regions in this work, the 
Board of Directors of the Institute, on the recommendation of the 
Committee on the Profession, has allocated funds for providing 
speakers for day-long or half-day seminars on the subject at the 
regional conventions. The seminars would provide an opportunity 
for members to keep informed on the subject through the speakers 
and, perhaps more importantly, through question-and-answer 
sessions. 

Many other things must take place, if a program as far- 
reaching as the present one is to succeed. There are searching 
questions to be asked of architectural education and of education 
of the related professions. There are problems of registration and 
licensing. Grave problems are faced in the area of relationships 
of architects with society, with engineers, with contractors, with 
clients, with all who contribute to the creation and construction 
of buildings and human environment. It will take a lot of con- 
versation and a lot of doing. It will involve us all. It can be done. 


The Architect in the Community 


by Albert Bush-Brown 


Associate Professor, Department of Architecture 
School of Architecture and Planning 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Professor Bush-Brown is alarmed that the architects 
of the US are doing so little to “man the barricades” 
against encroaching ugliness and public apathy to- 


ward design and planning matters which concern them 


» It 15 a pitiful thing to see architects’ shingles 
out all along Main Street in town after town in 
the United States, but new buildings and rebuild- 
ings that declare no concern at all for the rudi- 
ments of town planning or good architecture, as 
if architects had no voice in what was done. 

What would be said if towns permitted prosti- 
tutes, thieves, blackmailers and cut-throats to 
walk the streets unrestrained? What would be 
said if all the townspeople had goiters, running 
sores and bloated bodies? Obviously, we would 
conclude that the instruments for morality and 
legality, for nutrition and health had broken down. 
The aspect of Main Street makes the same indict- 
ment against the instruments for healthy environ- 
ment. 

Too few architects are manning the barricades 
against marauders in their towns. The profession’s 
debility on this score reflects limited imaginations, 
ineffectiveness, or sheer laziness, if not all three. 

Currently, it is considered to be a breach of 
professional ethics if an architect criticizes the 
work of a fellow architect. Regardless of whether 
that attitude is right or wrong, the responsibilities 
of the architect for criticism and education do not 
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Image of the architect—tweedy, arty, impractical, expensive? 


end with his fellows’ work. Too few are using the 
agencies available to them for educating their 
communities about town planning and architec- 
ture. 

Our environment often fails of quality simply 
because no voice is raised in protest; no alterna- 
tive is publicized; and Main Street and sub- 
divisions undergo piecemeal, ordinary growth— 
to the economic and social (no need to mention 
esthetic) loss of everyone. 

Architects must find a local forum. So little is 
known about their work that half the students in 
an architectural school such as MIT's transfer into 
architectural study late, after they have studied 
other things—usually elsewhere—and have hit 
upon architecture accidentally, often through a 
course in history or a trip abroad. At present, 
there is not a single book about the profession 
or education for it that ought to be recommended 
to students in high school or college; the existing 
ones are either effete antiques or remote from 
students' interests, when they are not totally 
misleading. 

The absence of good information about the 
profession is the more lamentable because the 
name "architect" too readily calls forth images 
that are not in the profession's best interests. 
Popularly, the architect is thought to be a tweedy, 
arty, smooth, impractical and expensive sort of 
guy, and this image of an irresponsible snob— 
however far from describing Louis Kahn or Wal- 
ter Netsch—is fulfilled just often enough to give 
the myth currency. 

Those who do not enjoy that image and wish 
to dispel it can do so locally in many ways. The 
most obvious and the best is by building well. 
There has never been invented a better advertise- 
ment for good architecture than a fine building in 
a fine setting. But such opportunities are not 
occurring often enough, and one fine block does 
not make Маш Street—nor (need I add this?) 
will it support an office very long. What is needed 
is to alert people with a social conscience to the 
physical conditions that sustain the good and 
healthy communal life. Towns must marshall 
their peoples’ worries about how to get the best 
realized. 

Here, the architect can be the greatest instru- 


ment for education. To take the most difficult 
example first: a local architect may champion the 
best for his town by serving, himself, only as 
advisor. A notable instance of such action lies in 
the recent career of Pietro Belluschi. It is a record 
of education, not design. When his biography is 
finally written, it must say that through his advice 
(for the Foreign Buildings Overseas, for MIT, 
for several universities in the United States and 
Canada, and for numerous competitions), he 
enabled good firms to execute commissions with 
distinction. Indeed, several remarkable buildings 
owe their origins to one architects sponsoring 
another. I think of the laudable work of The 
Architects’ Collaborative at Brandeis University, 
where Harrison & Abramovitz, the co-ordinating 
architects, invited TAC’s Benjamin Thompson to 
participate. I think of the way architect Alexander 
Cochran encouraged the congregation of his 
church in Baltimore to retain Pietro Belluschi, 
or architect Anderson Todd’s help in bringing Mies 
to Houston. The tough business of getting and 
keeping business too often leads architects to be 
so competitive as to fail to serve their commu- 
nity’s best interests. 

But there are at least six other areas where 
architects singly and together in each community 
can educate people about the profession and the 
services it offers. One is the public library. It is 
a shocking disgrace to see what passes for archi- 
tectural literature on the shelves of small town 
and city libraries. Where are the recent fine his- 
tories, the books of photographs, the professional 
journals? Where are exhibits of architectural 
drawings, architectural problems, architectural 
masterpieces? Even files of used journals from 
local offices would be better than what is avail- 
able; gift subscriptions and books would be enor- 
mously helpful. Before he wonders further why 
architecture is so poorly understood, why his town 
looks and functions badly, why he is not con- 
sulted, each architect should review the literature 
in his local library. 

Second, there is the local high-school. There, 
the misconceptions about architecture are rife. 
What should the guidance counsellor look for? 
Isn’t talent in drawing most important? Why 
should the student know technology? Where can 


students study? What jobs are available? How 
can students find out what an architect does? 


Such questions (I have heard them at seventy-two 
southern and western high-schools where I have 
lectured in the past two years) point to gross 
ignorance about architecture. The idea that archi- 
tects are concerned with more than pretty pictures 
of “homes,” that he may plan industries, universi- 
ties, cities and regions, hardly occurs to any 
students or their advisors. I submit that architects 
have a job of education right in their local high- 
schools. If they exercise imagination, they will find 
allies in the history teachers, art teachers, guid- 
ance counsellors, shop teachers, even in science 
and civics teachers. If they will give lectures, help 
with exhibitions, sponsor suggestions for improv- 
ing Main Street, invite students to visit their 
offices, then architects will enlighten whole gen- 
erations of future clients. 

Third, the local newspapers. Most of them 
carry nothing more architectural than notices of 
new buildings, occasional photographs of dedica- 
tions, and real estate advertisements. What if the 
editor could be interested in running short 
accounts about zoning proposals, park preserva- 
tion, traffic controls, urban renewal, noteworthy 
examples of good design? Over the years, I have 
greatly enjoyed writing letters to my local news- 
paper, throwing brickbats here and pinning roses 
there. The letters have never failed to provoke 
discussion, have even prevented some horrors 
from happening, although, I admit, they have not 
yet stopped an error that was already under con- 
struction. Too often, regrettably, I find to my dis- 
may that my opposition is not a layman or client, 
but some architect! 

Fourth, there are great opportunities for exhib- 
iting educational drawings and photographs in 
shop-windows and banks, In Cambridge near 
Harvard, for example, one bank exhibits paintings 
by students and amateurs for a few weeks each 
fall; it regularly shows examples of good architec- 
tural design, which are studied by people who 
wait at the bus-stop. The Museum of Modern 
Art and the Smithsonian Institution distribute 
small exhibits which travel easily; they can be 
shown in the public market and banking ways. 
They are not being utilized. 


Fifth, how long has it been since the local 
church lecture series, the Rotary meeting, the 
Kiwanis luncheon, or the PTA heard a rousing 
lecture about architecture? I admit, our architec- 
tural schools need to help students become more 
effective speakers and writers, but still, even an 
inarticulate architect armed with color slides and 
fired with enthusiasm for pedestrian shopping 
malls, or recreational parks, or zoning, or indus- 
trial belts, or even improving the signs and posts 
that litter our streets, can interest his town. 
Besides, one of the architect’s best allies is the 
historian-critic; invite him to come over from the 
university; he has no commercial interest in 
pirating future commissions; he can serve the 
cause of good planning. I know from experience 
that speaking to such groups is not easy or pleas- 
ant (my own church called me last year one hour 
before the meeting because their expected 
speaker, a policewoman, could not get through the 
snowstorm; one Rotary group had its dessert and 
let the waitresses clear the table all around me as 
I tried to show the slides)—but they are the 
makers and shakers of the town. Architects must 
get to them, not just to obtain their business, but 
to explain what the town needs and to teach them 
what business they ought to be taking to archi- 
tects. 

Sixth, let's take an imaginative look at profes- 
sional meetings. I have lectured and served on 
juries for city, state and regional meetings across 
the United States during the past six years; with 
rare exceptions, those meetings failed to help the 
architect in his community. Of course, photog- 
raphers were there, and some garbling members 
of the Press, usually trained to a House Ugly 
taste and detailed to do a column for the Women’s 
Page. Let’s forget them for the moment because 
their coverage is transitory; and by all means let’s 
forget, again for the moment, the social hours in 
hotel rooms, the ladies’ tours, and the back-slap- 
ping exhibitors of bricks, rods, woods and gaskets, 
however necessary they are to financing the con- 
ventions. Let’s focus on the big tent itself. Too 
often it is filled with events that push architecture 
aside. It is seldom arranged to inform assembled 
architects about the central problems of architec- 
ture today: town and regional planning, spatial 
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organization, structural systems, environmental 
control, and the role of art in architecture. Too 
often, the chief event is a jury's quick selection 
of award-winners from photographs (a procedure 
not accepted even in beauty contests!), or some 
headliner—a physicist, sociologist, judge or 
governor—who presumes to tell architects what 
business they ought to be about (and architects 
are curiously prone to listen). How much more 
effective architects’ meetings can be has been 
shown by a few chapters recently who aggressively 
decided to make their meetings educational, set 
an important theme, attracted outstanding prac- 
titioners and lecturers from the profession, and 
worked hard to get information to their member- 
ship, as has been the tradition of the conferences 
at Banff sponsored by the Alberta Association of 
Architects and the University of Alberta during 
the past few years. Such meetings can do architec- 
ture a double service: Beyond educating archi- 
tects, they can be instruments for educating the 
community. A meeting with good exhibits, even 
some ideal, unbuilt proposals for a local neighbor- 
hood, is an opportunity for getting the local 
bankers, school committee and retailers to see 
what architecture ought to be permitted to do. 
A. good critic of architecture, speaking for better 
architecture, offers an occasion for architects to 
invite the local mayor, council, and all potential 
clients, to witness a discussion of the ambitions for 
our profession. When architects meet, their com- 
munities ought to be the better for it. 

Finally, every town gets angry about something 
sometime. It may be the fouling of a Walden 
Pond, the loss of a Robie House, the degeneration 
of a Society Hill, and it may not be anything so 
clearly related to architecture, merely a citizenry 
aroused about corruption. Guided skillfully, 
such social momentum can be turned from its 
initial object toward a larger context. From a 
fight against a speculative subdivision, a battle 
for comprehensive planning can emerge. In my 
own summer village recently, the moving agency 
was a mammoth Florida-type marina, which 
threatened to invade our small waterway on the 
north side of Cape Cod. Villagers formed a Civic 
Association, promptly voted overwhelmingly to 
reject the marina, but soon were faced with a 
second proposal for a similar expansion. From 
the ensuing discussion, there emerged a long- 
range planning committee, with local architects on 
it, with authority to present a plan for the entire 
village, including answers to the problems of 
residential and commercial zoning, traffic and 
recreation. Architects can turn anger and worry to 
good account. 

All these suggestions about the archi- 
tect's responsibility to his community suggest that 


he must face civic problems not singly but as a 
member of a profession composed of men who 
will cooperate because they share similar non- 
financial objectives. Admittedly, the architect 
tends more than most professionals to work 
singly. He is at once, or should be, an artist, a 
businessman, and a professional man. But it is in 
his latter capacity that cooperation must arrive, 
even among architects who normally compete for 
work, for without cooperation they are neglecting 
areas that are of interest to themselves and their 
local communities. 

Let's put it this way: Are you helped if your 
library's only architectural fare is a copy of Banis- 
ter Fletcher and a volume of John Ruskin? Are 
you likely to obtain many chances to improve 
your town if high-school students know about 
architecture only through occasional illustrations 
of the Pantheon in an Ancient History text, or if 
the guidance counsellor has only the commercial 
picture* Richard Roth recently drew of your 
profession? 

And before I let you go, reader, one more 
thrust: Sensitive men are beginning to feel very 
dismal about “the architect" in the United States, 
about his ability to design, about his ability to 
build well, about his ability to persuade his com- 
munity to hunger for fine environment. For 
exactly the horrors that ruin our towns and cities 
have been designed by architects. Miserable 
offices, apartments, motels and  stores—all 
designed by fully-licensed and professionally- 
respected architects—litter our cities and high- 
ways coast to coast; they testify to a low standard 
of practice that can only be labelled "speculative 
building," with all the indictments that label car- 
ries. How to promote the able architect, how to 
improve popular understanding of good design— 
and not, at the same time, to promote the mer- 
chant of banalities or the irresponsible adventurer 
—-remains the continuing and important problem. 
How can a professional society, democratically 
embracing all qualified practitioners, endorse 
some of its members, repudiate or admonish 
others? 

That is a sticky question. Unless it is answered 
in terms of architecture's best ideals, there is little 
hope for improving our towns. 

While I have suggested various ways for de- 
veloping public understanding locally, I am not 
alone in cringing at the thought that they may be 
energetically pursued, unfortunately most ener- 
getically pursued, by men who, seeming to help 
their communities, abuse that glorious name, 
"architect." «i 


* “Your Future in Architecture," Richard Roth, R, Rosen 
Press, NY, 1960. 


АТА COUNCILS 


>» It has been the traditional attitude of members 
of the architectural profession that an architect 
is not a specialist, that any good architect is a 
general practitioner and capable of designing any 
type of building. At the same time, many archi- 
tects, through successful work in specialized fields, 
have found themselves receiving more and more 
commissions in those fields. Many have become 
"specialists" in spite of themselves; some have 
encouraged it. 

With the increasing complexity of the practice 
of architecture today, many architects realize that 
their interest and their competence lie in the plan- 
ning of certain building types and not in others. 
The Institute has long recognized this by the 
formation of a number of national committees 
devoted to special building types—schools, 
churches, hospitals, homebuilding, housing for 
the aging, etc. Membership on these committees 
is, of course, limited to members of the Institute. 

Furthermore, the needs of society and the 
character of the architect’s clients are changing 
rapidly. If such needs and changes are not recog- 
nized and anticipated by the profession, a void is 
created which may be filled by persons or organi- 
zations other than architects. The oft-mentioned 
package dealer arose to fill such a void, and the 
profession was not prepared to meet this chal- 
lenge until 1962. So the nature and scope of 
the architect's services will be modified to meet 
the new obligations. It would also seem to follow 
that the character of architectural firms may need 
to change, and that our educational processes 
may also require modification. 

As a part of this changing professional climate, 
the attention of the AIA Board was drawn at 
the last convention to problems in the field of 
industrial architecture where “package competi- 
tion” has made significant inroads into this area 
of practice. A group of members practicing in 
the field of industrial architecture pointed out the 
need for a mechanism, other than a committee, 
to strengthen the position of the architectural pro- 
fession with industrial clients. 

In recognition of these considerations, the АТА 
Board of Directors appointed a Board Committee, 
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the Committee on Councils, to make a study and 
recommendations. The Committee is composed of 
the following Directors: Reginald Roberts, Texas; 
George B. Mayer, Ohio; William W. Eshbach, 
Pennsylvania, Chairman. 

In the course of its study, the Committee con- 
ferred with numerous members of AIA, some of 
whom initiated the suggestion that Bylaw me- 
chanics be established whereby specialty councils 
could be authorized by the Board when appropri- 
ate. 


The Purpose of Councils 


The American Institute of Architects is con- 
cerned with the complete cross-section of matters 
having to do with the profession of architecture 
and with the total climate within which architects 
and other related design professions conduct their 
practice. 

There are times, however, when a particular as- 
pect of practice or a particular building type re- 
quires a degree of attention, a depth of study and 
a scope and character of activity which is beyond 
the usual AIA committee approach. In such 
cases it is usually desirable to involve and to 
recognize interests outside of the profession but 
which are related to the profession or the con- 
struction industry. 

The demand for some new technique, to ac- 
commodate the current and anticipated needs, 
is illustrated by the creation and success of 
the Church Architectural Guild which was 
founded some years ago. It was founded outside 
the AIA structure, but by АТА members in col- 
laboration with others who felt the urgent need 
for such a specialty organization. This organiza- 
tion affords a device whereby all related interests 
are brought together and their attention focused 
on their common problems in church architecture. 

As a separate entity such a Council or Guild 
enjoys a degree of latitude in such things as types 
of membership, fund-raising and so forth, which 
are precluded in the AIA structure as it now 
exists. In addition its activities cannot be sup- 
ported within the financial limitations of the AIA. 

The specialized nature of its endeavors do not 
justify the utilization of ATA dues, which are de- 
rived from a broad and multi-interested member- 
ship. It seems more appropriate to allow those 
who are concerned with such specialized activities 
to create their own organization and to contribute 
to these activities with their dues and their time in 
addition to their participation in AIA, as the 
broad-based and broad-interest parent organiza- 
tion. 

The Council (or the Guild) type of organiza- 
tion can serve to bring together such people as 
the architect, the engineer, the real estate con- 


sultant, the manufacturer of certain products or 
equipment (as the organ manufacturer in the 
Church Guild), specialty contractors, market 
analysts, professional estimators, industrial engi- 
neers, owner representatives (such as officials of 
a national church headquarters in the case of the 
Church Guild) and other people of special inter- 
est but who are appropriately related to a par- 
ticular Council subject. 

Through such Councils the architect meets and 
works with all related interests. The architect 
broadens his knowledge and contacts in the par- 
ticular field. The other members get to know the 
architect, thereby developing a better understand- 
ing of his potential as the design and coordinating 
professional. Detailed and special problems re- 
ceive the focused attention in considerable depth 
by all interested parties. The owner, the archi- 
tect’s client, is the ultimate benefactor of such 
endeavors. His needs are more accurately re- 
vealed, studied, understood and met. The position 
of the architectural profession in the specialized 
fields is thus strengthened by the Council’s activ- 
ities and by the participation of its architect 
members. 


АТА Bylaw Change 


The Board’s Committee on Councils has 
recommended to the Board of Directors that the 
AIA Bylaws ¢be modified at the 1962 Conven- 
tion so as to allow the Board after careful con- 
sideration to issue charters to such organizations, 
as Councils, which would be affiliates of the ATA. 

The Committee prepared criteria which would 
have to be met before such a Council would be 
considered by the Board. They also developed 
principles of operation and control which such a 
Council would have to accept before the Board 
of Directors would issue a Charter. 

The Board of Directors has accepted and ap- 
proved the Committee’s report and intends to 
submit the proposed Bylaws changes to the 1962 
Convention for adoption. 


Extracts from the Committee’s Report 
Criteria 


The Board’s Committee on Councils endorses the 

creation of component organizations of the AIA, 

such as special purpose Councils, if and when a 

group of AIA members indicates the desire to 

foster such a component but provided they 

demonstrate to the Board’s satisfaction: 

1 That its objectives are consistent with those 
of AIA 

2 That there is a need for such a component 
activity 


3 That the Council accepts the principles of or- 
ganization, operation and control as established 
by AIA (details are set forth in Committee's 
full report) 

4 That the sponsors are capable of initiating and 
maintaining the component by means of ade- 
quate support from the AIA membership 

5 That they have made adequate preliminary 
study and preparation to reasonably assure 
success 

6 That financially the Council will be self-sup- 
porting within a reasonable period of time. 


Principles of Organization 
1 Each Council may have its own Board of 
Directors and officers; at least one officer must 
be an AIA member; a member of the AIA 
Board of Directors shall serve as an ex-officio 
member of the Council Board as liaison officer 


N 


A Council may establish its own Bylaws but 
they must be approved by the AIA Board 
3 A Council must finance its own programs 
4 The AIA Board may withdraw the Charter 
5 Architect-members of Councils must be 
limited to АТА members in good standing 
6 Membership in Councils may include Corpo- 
rate, Associate, and Organization affiliates as 
defined in the Committee’s report 
7 All records of a Council must be available at 
all times to the Institute 
8 Facilities of the Institute may be made avail- 
able to the Council but shall be paid for at 
cost 
9 Documents issued by a Couneil are to be 
available to the Institute for possible distribu- 
tion to АТА members 
10 Public relations activities shall be coordinated 
with those of AIA and shall promote the 
common professional interests of the Institute 
and of the Council, and shall not promote 
or advertise the interests or status of any 
individual 
Objective of Councils 
The objective of the formation of the Councils is 
to expand the activities and eflectiveness of the 
AIA and the architectural profession and to ad- 
vance the competence of professional services in 
specific fields of design. The Institute recognizes 
specific fields of practice and permits groups of 
АТА members or firms to organize into affiliate 
organizations to serve each group’s specific pro- 
fessional needs. 


Comment by Committee 


The Committee on Councils feels that such 


component organizations will: 


1 Provide the opportunity to broaden the contact, 
influence, and prestige of AIA and its indi- 
vidual members 

2 Provide the mechanics for elevating the com- 
petence of the profession in many particular 
specialties of practice. 

3 Serve to focus more adequately the profession’s 
attention on matters of importance to a special 
segment of society 


It must be noted that the impetus for the crea- 
tion of a Council does not come from the Insti- 
tute, but from a group of members. If, for 
example, the AIA Committee on Hospitals and 
Health or the Committee on Schools and Edu- 
cational Facilities believe that their committee 
programs do the job properly for architects in 
their field of specialization, there should be no 
reason to form a Council. On the other hand, a 
group of members in a specific field of practice 
may initiate the consideration of a Council, and 
must assume responsibility for getting sufficient 
support among fellow practitioners to justify re- 
view and approval by the AIA Board. There are 
obviously several specialized building type design 
fields from which such Councils might grow, such 
as industrial buildings, religious buildings, shop- 
ping centers, office buildings, apartments, theaters 
and auditoriums, etc. There may also be existing 
organizations which might find it advantageous 
to become Councils of the AIA, if they met the 
qualifications. 

It might ultimately be possible for the Institute 
to terminate certain committee activities and to 
eliminate related costs in those instances where 
a Council has been formed to undertake the study 
of subjects currently assigned to an AIA com- 
mittee. Such funds saved could thus be reassigned 
to more broadly-based subjects of interest to the 
profession as a whole. 

A fundamental consideration in this entire sub- 
ject is the present potential for the formation of 
“splinter groups” within the architectural pro- 
fession. As the profession grows, pressure for 
splintering will become greater. It would appear 
inevitable that such specialized groups will form 
anyway; it is far better that they be formed within 
the Institute than outside of it. For example, the 
number and variety of organizations in the field 
of engineering is well-known to architects. 

In favoring the concept of “Councils of the 
AIA,” the Board visualizes a strong AIA with 
practical provisions for recognizing the interests 
of various groups of members with specialized 
interests, for enabling them better to advance the 
cause of good architectural practice through the 
Councils, and for keeping these activities under 
the wing of the AIA and operating within and as 
part of the Institute. «4 
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The Examination Committee 


by Fred L. Markham, FAIA 


(This is the second of two articles on the Exami- 
nation Committee.) 
> In the initial approach to its assignment, the 
Examination Committee reviewed typical exami- 
nations from numerous State Boards. АП ques- 
tions in each division were studied. This review 
culminated in the publication of the first an- 
thology of examination questions. The work 
emphasized the great need for a careful study of 
examination detail. 
Question types most frequently encountered in 
the state examination included the following, not 
in the order of the frequency of their occurrence: 
1 Questions requiring essay responses 
2 Request that a tabulation of pertinent items 
be given 

3 Problems requiring computational solutions 

4 Request that drawings be prepared to demon- 
strate pertinent points 

5 Programmed projects in Design and Site Plan- 
ning 

6 Objective type questions, including true, false, 
multiple choice, completion, etc 

The strengths and weaknesses of each of these 
question forms are recognized by the Examination 
Committee. However, it is not committed to, nor 
does it categorically reject one type or form of 
examination question, but recommends that in the 
ultimate examination program, each particular 
type be utilized in its proper place. 

Question types are known to vary in the time 
required for their composition, in the time re- 
quired for the candidate to answer, and in the 
time required by the examiner to grade the re- 
sponses. 

The grading of different question types may 
also vary in the degree to which the judgment of 
one examiner may result in grades equivalent to 


those which may be assigned by a second or 
third examiner. 

The degree to which the judgment of an ex- 
aminer may be uninfluenced by his personal 
idiosyncracies is a fair measure of its objectivity. 
Findings of an objective character are the raw 
material upon which a judgment of competence 
can be based. State Boards must exercise sub- 
jective judgment in the final evaluation of a can- 
didate's competency, but this judgment should be 
founded upon the most comprehensive informa- 
tion available. Examinations are, perhaps, the 
most useful tool by which a candidate's qualifi- 
cations may be evaluated. 

Those who have written State Examinations in 
the past have demonstrated their ability in the 
use of the first five question types listed above. 
While much may be done to further improve the 
techniques inherent in these question forms, the 
Examination Committee has left such a study to 
the future. 

A few examinations utilized objective type 
questions. The АТА Survey Commission strongly 
recommended that the NCARB make a careful 
investigation of the potential of this examination 
form. In response, the Examination Committee, 
with the concurrence of the Council Board, has 
devoted the majority of its time to this task. This 
work has been performed under the able guidance 
of the Educational Testing Service at Princeton. 

The multiple-choice form is currently preferred 
in examination construction. This question type, 
based upon the candidate's ability in reading com- 
prehension, may be designed to test his faculties 
of judgment, recall, analysis, discrimination, or- 
ganization and his knowledge of specific facts. 

An examination in Professional Administration 
was prepared and administered on an experi- 
mental basis to approximately 800 candidates in 


1961. Results of this examination formed the 

background for a revised edition to be used in 

1962. An examination in Building Equipment 

has been prepared and is currently being offered 

experimentally. 

The following two questions, found to be de- 
fective in the initial Professional Administration 
examination and eliminated from the 1962 edition, 
offer an opportunity to demonstrate the process 
by which an examination is studied and improved. 

The purpose of requiring a performance bond 
is: 

A To protect the contractor by guaranteeing that 
the owner will pay the contractor 

B To guarantee that the contractor will pay all 
workmen 

С To guarantee that the contractor will pay all 
subcontractors 

D To guarantee that the contractor will complete 
the job 
Of 300 candidates whose scores were included 

in the analysis, 299 answered this question. 292 

gave the correct option “D.” Seven selected incor- 

rect opinion “С.” None selected opinion “A” or 

“B.” Further analysis demonstrated that the 

seven who selected “C,” showed ability below 

average in the total examination. The question 
was not discriminating (too easy). 

Which of the following statements best applies 
to the cost-plus fee type of contract for the archi- 
tect’s services? 

A It should not be used, because it does not con- 
form to accepted fee schedules. 

B It should be used when the work involves 
restoration of a historical building. 

C It should be used for projects where the extent 
of the construction work cannot readily be 
determined. 

D It should be used for projects where the archi- 
tect’s services are expected to be especially 
thorough and painstaking. 

Of the 299 candidates who answered the ques- 
tion, five selected option “A,” five option “B” 
(the option intended as correct by the question’s 
author); 229 option “C,” and sixty option “D.” 
Analysis showed that while the five candidates 
selecting option “В” were above average in the 
total test, the 229 were average. This question was 
not discriminating (too difficult). A careful read- 
ing of the question will suggest why it was 
defective. 

The performance of a third question which was 
found to be satisfactory will further illustrate the 
process. (Since this question has been retained in 
the current examination it is not given here.) Of 
the 294 candidates who answered this question, 
174 (58%) selected the correct response, option 


“B.” Upon analysis it was found that these 174 
were well above average ability in the total exami- 
nation. While the thirty-one who selected option 
“A,” and the fourteen who selected option “C” 
were well below the average, the seventy-five who 
selected option “D” were found near average. A 
careful study of this question showed that the 
incorrect responses may be traced to a lack of 
knowledge of accepted procedures. 

The over-all examination, like the individual 
questions, is amenable to analysis. The reliability 
of the test is defined as its effectiveness in estab- 
lishing a true comparative rating among the candi- 
dates taking the test. Statistical methods have been 
established over recent years which, from the test 
scores, can determine, with an acceptable degree 
of accuracy, whether the grades received are a fair 
indication of an individual’s ability. The examina- 
tion itself can be thus tested. 

The advantages of the objective-type examina- 
tion include the ability to evaluate a candidate’s 
comprehension of a wide variety of subject matter 
in a comparatively short time period; a simple 
grading process which may be performed by a 
clerical staff or an electronic machine; the possi- 
bility of obtaining a thorough analysis of the re- 
sults which measures the precision of the exami- 
nation and evaluates the discriminating power of 
each individual question. 

Of its difficulties, the extreme care and the 
amount of time required to prepare and prove 
such a series of questions is the most noteworthy. 
Review by a group of competent practitioners has 
been helpful in eliminating the most obvious in- 
accuracies. A building process, including repeated 
review, rewriting, administration of the examina- 
tion and grading, followed by a careful analysis 
of the results is necessary to give the examination 
increased validity. Such a process is not feasible 
in a single state with semi-annual or annual exami- 
nations. On multi-state or a national scale it has 
possibilities. 

Future tasks of the Committee include: 

1 A study of the feasibility of expansion of the 
objective-type examination to other divisions and 
the writing of those examinations adjudged ap- 
propriate. 

2 A careful study of the proper utilization and 
improvement of other question types and their 
adaptation to suitable examination divisions. 

3 The organization of the total examination 
into a more effective instrument for furnishing 
personal information upon which the competence 
of a Candidate may be fairly judged. < 


Examination Committee members, 1961-62: Fred L. Markham, 
Chairman, Utah; Harry Е. Rodman, Co-chairman, NY; John Е. 
Ramsay, NC; J. Woolson Brooks, Iowa; Casper F. Hegner, Colo; 
Franklin S. Bunch, Fla; Ken G. Miller, Kans; Robert A. Eyerman, 
Pa; Roger C. Kirchhoff (ex officio), Wis; Sherley W. Morgan 
(ex officio), NJ. 
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Don Canty is a native Californian who attended 
Santa Clara University, then did graduate work in 
journalism at Northwestern. He began his career 
as a newspaperman, and became interested in 
architectural writing ad criticism about eight years 
ago. Since then he has been associate editor of 
Daily Pacific Builder, the F. W. Dodge newspaper 
in San Francisco; editor of the Book of Homes, a 
magazine of Western residential architecture; ex- 
ecutive assistant to the California Council, АТА, 
and editor of Western Architect and Engineer, the 
McGraw-Hill professional magazine which was 
combined with Architectural Record in December 


Ken Landry attended Louisiana State University 
and received his BS in architecture from Tulane 
in 1949, Before coming to the Octagon, he was a 
partner in the Baton Rouge firm of Bodman, 
Murrell, Landry & Webb and president of the 
Baton Rouge AIA Chapter. He was also secretary 
treasurer ‚of the Gulf States Regional Council of 
AIA and a member of the board of the Louisiana 
Architects Association, and served as chairman of 
the 1960 LAA convention and the 1961 LAA- 
Gulf States Region joint convention. He is a 
member of the Urban Land Institute, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners, and the Louisiana Engi- 
neering Society 


> Again it is my pleasure to introduce to the AIA 
membership two new members of the national 
headquarters staff. Donald Canty joined us on 
January 22. Kenneth C. Landry, who has been 
a part time consultant since early February, begins 
full time service on April 16th. 

Don Canty is Head of the Department of 
Public Information and Assistant Editor of the 
AIA Journal. For two and one half years he was 
Editor of Western Architect and Engineer, and 
prior to that gained three years of experience in 
the affairs of the AIA under the tutelage of Mel 
Ferris as a member of the staff of the California 
Council of the AIA. Don has the combination of 
experience and talents we were looking for—in 
journalism, public relations and extensive associa- 
tion with the AIA and architects. We are highly 
pleased to add a West Coast man to our staff. 

Ken Landry is head of the Department of 
Institute Relations, an assignment including ex- 
tensive responsibilities in national and state legis- 
lation and industry relations. He is ideally trained 
for the job with twelve years’ practice as a princi- 
pal in an architectural firm, broad experience in 
AIA chapter and state activities and legislative 
work on the state “firing line.” The southern 
accent is a welcome addition on the national 
scene. 

The positions taken by these two new staff 
members are not additions to Octagon staff. 
Three vacancies were created in the Division of 
Public Affairs during the period December 
through February by the resignations of Mrs 
Polly Shackleton, Wolf Von Eckardt and Carl 
Barefoot to enter other work. The three positions 
on the staff were reorganized into two of greater 
responsibility for Canty and Landry. 

With their appointments, I have continued my 
policy of building depth into our organization 
with relatively young men of proven experiences 
in professional practice and ATA affairs in other 
part of the country. Their appointment brings 
the headquarters staff to full strength for the 
vigorous programs now underway. W.H.S. 


Library Notes 


Dallas Architecture 


There will be a guide book to 
Dallas architecture for conven- 
tion goers. Before then, perhaps 
some would like to learn more 
about some of the buildings to be 
seen there. We have prepared this 
list of references which we hope 
may prove of some value. 


GENERAL 

Booming Dallas is building fast 
and planning slow. Still to be 
learned: it takes more than a heap 
of buildings to make a city. Rich- 
ard A. Miller. Architectural Forum 
111:99-101 Aug 1959 il 


HISTORIC 

Early Texas homes. Dorothy 
Bracken and M. W. Redway. Dal- 
las, Southern Methodist University 
Press, 1956, p. 118-9 John Neely 
Bryan Cabin (reconstruction); р. 
120-1 Judge William H. Hord 
House (reconstruction); p. 122-4 
Berry Miller House: “Millermore” 


APARTMENT, 3525 TURTLE CREEK 
Howard R. Meyer, arch 
The rise in apartments. Archi- 
tectural Forum 109:108-9 Sept 
1958 il plans 


CHILDREN’S CLINIC 
Wiltshire and Fisher, arch 
Architectural Record 118:191-2 
Aug 1955 il plan 


DALLAS MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
George L. Dahl, arch-eng 
Dallas makes bid as convention 

center. Architectural Record 116: 

12 Dec 1954 il plan 
Cantilevers support dome of 

204 ft radius. B. G. Anderson and 

A. D. Anderson. Civil Engineering 

27:336-9 May 1957 il 
Construction of the Dallas Me- 

morial Auditorium. J. E. Rosen- 

lund. American Concrete Institute 

Journal 29:329-39 Oct 1957 
Dallas Memorial Auditorium 

[Lighting] L. E. Hamilton. Illu- 

minating Engineering 53:627-9 

Dec 1958 il 
Case histories: design for opti- 

mum hearing; Lyceum Theater 

at Dallas Memorial Auditorium. 

Progressive Architecture 40:202-3 

May 1959 il 


DALLAS STATLER-HILTON 

William B. Tabler, arch 

New shape and structure, help 
Statler reduce hotel costs. Archi- 


tectural Forum 100:136-43 June 
1954 il plans 

Luxury for transients in Texas. 
Interiors 115:92-3 March 1956 il 

Dallas *Statler-Hilton: studied 
economy. Architectural Forum 
104: 128-31 April 1956 il plans 

Story of the new Dallas Statler. 
Architectural Record 115:158-63 
June 1954 il plans 


DALLAS TRADE MART 
H. Berry and D. Speck, arch 
Compleat trade mart for Dallas. 

Interiors 118:10 April 1959 il 
Oasis amid showrooms. Archi- 

tectural Forum 114:119 April 

1961 il 


KALITA HUMPHREYS THEATER 
Frank Lloyd Wright, arch 


Dallas theater. Architectural 
Record 123:168-9 May 1958 il 
plan 

Christmas present for Dallas: 


a theater by Wright. Progressive 
Architecture 40:79 Dec 1959 il 

FLLW’s Dallas theater. Archi- 
tectural Forum 112:130-5 March 
1960 il plans 

Theater by Wright. Architectural 
Record 127:161-6 March 1960 il 
plan 


LOVE FIELD, TERMINAL BUILDING 
Broad and Nelson, and Jack 
Corgan, arch 
Terminal building, Love Field 
airport. Architectural Record 128: 
180-2 Sept 1960 il plans 


NEIMAN-MARCUS STORE ADDITION 
Dewitt & Swank, arch 
Eleanore LeMaire, int. designer 
Discreet expansion of a famous 
store. Architectural Forum 102: 
120-125 Feb 1955 il plans 


OAK CLIFF SAVINGS AND LOAN 
Prinz & Brooks, arch 
Drive-in bank for the suburbs. 
Architectural Forum  104:156-7 
Feb 1956 il plan 


PRAETORIAN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE BUILDING 

Grayson Gill, Inc., arch 

Oldest Dallas office tower re- 
built from top down. Architectural 
Forum 114:89 Feb 1961 il 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK AND 
OFFICE BUILDING 
Harrison & Abramovitz and 


Gill & Harrell, arch 
New thinking on curtain walls 
Architectural 


and window sizes. 


Forum 99:108-11 
plans 

Republic national bank [under 
construction] Architectural Record 
115:187-94 April 1954 il plans 

New high in the skyline of Dal- 
las. Architectural Record 117: 
147-54 Feb 1955 il plans 

Schizophrenic building. Archi- 
tectural Forum 102:126-8 Feb 
1955 il 
REPUBLIC SAVINGS & LOAN ASSO. 

Fisher & Jarvis, arch 

What in the world is happening 
to banks? Architectural Forum 
115:106-7 Oct. 1961 il plan 


RESIDENCE OF MR & MRS BRUNO 
GRAF 

Edward D. Stone, arch 

Contrast in Texas. Architectural 
Form 109: 82-7 July 1958 il plan 


RESIDENCE OF MR & MRS PATRICK 
HAGGERTY 

О’Мей Ford, arch 

Contrast in Texas, Architectural 
Forum 109:82-7 July 1958 il plan 


SOUTHLAND CENTER 

Welton Becket and Associates, 
arch 

Sheraton-Dallas. Interiors 118: 
68-75 June 1959 il plan 

Blockbuster in Dallas; Southland 
Center’s hotel and office towers 
have interlocking lobbies and con- 
vention facilities on the lower 
floors. Architectural Forum 111: 
94-98 Aug 1959 il plans 

Office building and hotel com- 
bined. Architectural Record 126: 
141-6 Aug 1959 il plans 

Southland Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Interiors 119:113-15, 198 
Sept 1959 il 

Southland Center. Arts and 
Architecture 77:10-11 Aug 1960 
il plans 


Sept 1953 il 


TEMPLE EMANU-EL 

Н. К. Meyer & М. М. Sandfield, 
агсһ 

High-domed temple in Texas. 
Architectural Forum 108:92-5 
March 1958 il plan 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS, INC., 
CONDUCTOR BUILDING 

О’Мей Ford and Richard Colley, 
arch; А. В. Swank & $. В. Zisman, 
assoc. arch 

Advanced structure for flexibil- 
ity. Architectural Record 124:238- 
41 Sept 1958 il plan 

Factories planned for people. 
Architectural Forum 109:132-5 
Oct 1958 il plan 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Koetter & Tharp, arch 
Texas architecture, 1961. Texas 
Architect 12:14-17 Jan 1962 G.E.P. 
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Book Reviews 


American Architecture and other 
Writings. Montgomery Schuyler, 
edited by William H. Jordy and 
Ralph Coe. Cambridge, Mass., 
Belknap Press (Harvard Univer- 
sity), 1961. Two volumes illus. 
$12.50 


Reviewed for the AJA Journal by 
Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, New York 


A writer, seasoned by skepticism 
and experience, should know better 
than to accept a literary assignment 
which will be almost impossible to 
bring off. The trouble is that there 
is seductive magic in names and 
reputations. The combination of 
William Jordy’s talent for scholarly 
analysis, and Montgomery Schuy- 
ler’s reputation as America’s first 
modern architectural critic, prom- 
ised a rewarding investment. It 
turned out to be a great effort with 
rather doubtful results, sympto- 
matic of our confused ideological 
climate and unsuited to a clearly- 
structured book report. 

Professor Jordy and his collab- 
orator preface the edited collection 
of Schuyler’s architectural writing 
between 1870 and his death in 
1914 with an introduction of 
eighty-nine pages, to which must 
be added a hundred and forty-eight 
footnotes, some running to thirty 
lines of tight non-pareil print. Essay 
by essay and almost building by 
building, the editors criticize 
Schuyler’s criticism so that a cri- 
tique of this introduction, which is 
the only original aspect of the 
whole publishing venture, amounts 
to a criticism of a criticism of a 
criticism. 

William Jordy belongs to a new 
generation of art critics to whom 
the emotional enthusiasm of Cheny, 
Willenski and Meyer-Graefe has 
become suspect. His ideal is 
scientific objectivity that is never 
taken in by personal idiosyncrasies: 

“No critical axioms, whether 
visual or logical, can eliminate 
the critic’s ultimate responsibility 
always to appraise the quality of 
experience generated by form.” 

Since Schuyler’s own form as a 
writer and his choice of subject 
matter (“much that is politely half- 
hearted, trivial, and sometimes 
prolix to boot,” according to Jordy) 
are uneven, Jordy’s integrity does 
not permit him the enthusiastic sup- 


port a biographer must give to his 
hero to put him across to his read- 
ers. The best he can offer as vindi- 
cation of Schuyler's historic mis- 
judgments is a tortuous ad hoc 
apology: 

"If the thoughtful journalistic 
critic is frequently compromised by 
the mediocrity of what he is given 
to evaluate, he is sometimes misled, 
when all of his critical tenets are 
realized, in an inferior production.” 

These critical tenets; according 
to Jordy, are “a threepart challenge. 
Does the critic possess an esthetic 
philosophy relevant to the creative 
production of his world? Does his 
philosophy lead him to the most 
creative artists and the most sig- 
nificant problems within his world? 
Finally—and crucial at revolu- 
tionary moments in the arts—can 
his philosophy embrace the new 
vision, the coming vision, and dare 
to transform itself in the process of 
discovery?” 

Jordy concludes that Schuyler’s 
criticism meets the first two chal- 
lenges but not the third one, which 
sends the reader on a search for 
Schuyler’s esthetic philosophy and 
a comprehension of the relationship 
to the top designers of his day. 
Among all the men then building 
in America, it was Leopold Eidlitz 
who exerted the most profound 
effect on Schuyler's thinking. Eid- 
litz, a better thinker than a de- 
signer, studded New York with 
medievalist churches and public 
buildings that have, mercifully, 
been torn down by now, Accord- 
ing to Jordy, Eidlitz, like Schuyler, 
found his nurture in mid-nineteenth 
century medievalism, an observa- 
tion which moves the author of the 
Introduction to one of his frequent 
paradoxes: 

“Eidlitz’ more pedantic imagina- 
tion required for its undeniable 
originality the propping of an eclec- 


ticism which was at once both 
rather too literalistic and too 
bizarre. Hence the crudity and 


restlessness of his buildings.” (The 
italics are mine.) 

Describing his Emanu-El Syna- 
gogue as “a Saracenic version of 
Victorian Gothic,” Jordy praises 
the structural-functional genius of 
Eidlitz, but invalidates this praise 
immediately with a report on the 
failure of the Gothic vaults in the 
assembly hall of the Capitol in 


Albany, designed jointly by Eidlitz 
and Richardson, singled out by 
Schuyler as “perhaps the noblest 
monument of Gothic Revival in 
America,” an exemplification of the 
Eidlitz credo that “Gothic is ade- 


quate to every expression, We. 
search in vain for a single Gothic 
feature on the outside of that ugly 
pile in Albany, and we also search 
in vain for Schuyler's conviction 
that “mass should be compart- 
mentalized їп a hierarchy of 
space-enclosing shapes," Jordy hur- 
пез to explain the discrepancy 
between theory and fact with 
“Schuyler’s critical neglect of plan 
and interior space. He ignored 
such problems as communication 
in planning, progressions in the 
shape and scale of rooms, the 
manipulation of interior light 
." arriving finally at Schuyler's 
ultimate acceptance of another 
contradiction: “Twentieth-century 
Beaux-Arts Gothic as in Cram, 
Goodhue and Ferguson's St 
Thomas Church or Cass Gilbert's 
Woolworth Building,” the latter of 
which Jordy judges as “among the 
finest of New York's skyscrapers.” 
It takes this particular architectural 
taste to see in the Romanesque 
Revival of H. H. Richardson, 
which forms the other main com- 
plex of Schuyler’s critical writing, 
“а quest for an original style 
through eclectic means.” Schuyler 
in his young days saw in it “more 
nearly the American style than 
any that preceded it,” admiring 
in Richardson’s unexecuted All 
Saints Church in Albany the com- 
bination of the fagade of Notre 
Dame with Romanesque elements, 
the motifs of the transept portals 
of Chartres interwoven with 
Romanesque arches, but objecting 
to the "dishonesty" of a false wood 
ceiling in a masonry structure. By 
1911 Schuyler abhorred "Richard- 
son's Romanesque [as] a perturba- 
tion, not an evolution," inferior to 
the Beaux Arts Academism of 
Richard Morris Hunt which he 
had abhorred before. Question- 
ing Lewis Mumford's encomium 
that "Montgomery Schuyler never 
hauled down the flag," Jordy him- 
self refutes his initial assertion that 
Schuyler possessed “an esthetic 
philosophy relevant to the creative 
production of his world." 
"Selective quotation," reads the 
introduction, "has magnified our 
impression of his prescience. True, 
he never quite hauled down the 
flag; but the flag occasionally 
dipped, once or twice dragging to 


the ground. . . . Schuyler strolling 
past buildings (or rather photo- 
graphs of them) without troubling 
to examine plan or interior, ap- 
pears in his lengthy essay on Hunt's 


entire career. . . . Given Schuyler's 
convictions, his laudatory com- 
ments are admittedly irresponsible 

. а reckless abandoning of his 
critical responsibilities. . . . What 
he really felt about Beaux Arts 
appeared, covertly and devastating- 
ly, as an anonymous spoof in 
1893." 

Much of Schuyler's critical repu- 
tation in our own times rests on his 
Chicago reports from 1891 and 
1894. 

"It is a very good lesson," he 
wrote in 1894, "to see how the 
strictly architectural success of the 
commercial buildings is apt to be 
directly in proportion to the re- 
nunciation by the designer of 
conventional 'architecturesqueness," 
and to their loyal acceptance at all 
points of the utilitarian conditions 
under which they are working." 

If this sounds like praise today, 
it was damnation in the mind of 
Schuyler. Speaking of Boyington's 
soberly-decent Board of Trade, he 
makes his stand completely clear: 

"It is impossible to ascribe to it 
any architectural merits unless a 
disregard for precedent is to be 
imputed for righteousness, whether 
it proceed from ignorance or con- 
tempt. . . . The mob of anarchists 
that demonstrated under its win- 
dows ... was very ungrateful . . . 
for one would go far to find a 
more perfect expression of anarchy 
in architecture. . . . The structure 
cannot be expressed in terms of 
historical architecture, and for that 
reason the attempt to express it... 
has been foregone." 

The Louis Sullivan whom Schuy- 
ler praised was not the author of 
“The Tall Office Building Estheti- 
cally Considered," but the “Sara- 
cenic" Sullivan of the Golden 
Door and the Auditorium interior 
whose "richness, intricacy and re- 
finement of ornamentation amount- 
ed to a signature." 

True, Schuyler preceded LeCor- 
busier by a generation in his consid- 
eration of bridges as architectural 
design. Yet he sees not struc- 
ture but "Monumental Engineer- 
ing,” coming in spite of initial 
praise to what Jordy terms the 
"deplorable conclusion" that the 
"gawky Williamsburg Bridge" was 
esthetically superior to the Roeb- 
lings’ masterpiece. And as if to 
clinch his case for "right reason- 
ing and wrong conclusions [which] 


especially merit attention," (why?) 
Jordy tells how Schuyler, in judg- 
ing a competition for a Memorial 
Bridge over the Potomac in 1899, 
"after much thrashing about reluc- 
tantly concluded that none of the 
designs equalled a predecessor pre- 
pared in 1866. This was a fantastic 
but virile admixture of metal arches 
leaping between medieval towers 
and turrets in masonry, a bridge 
more akin to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution.” 

On page 84 the introduction 
finally has arrived at Schuyler's 
burial: 

“With his resignation to the in- 
evitability of what he deplored, 
Schuyler's criticism lost much of 
its early bite. . . . The polite world 
of the New York literateur smoth- 
ered the critic Schuyler might have 
been. . . . What in the late nine- 
teenth century may have seemed 
a progressive point of view appears 
in our own day inhibiting to the 
attainment of a mature critical 
position with which to appraise 
modern architecture.” 

We could not agree more, and 
would gladly receive it as absolu- 
tion from having to read the fol- 
lowing 550 pages of Schuyler’s own 
writing, if there were not that con- 
cluding paragraph which jolts us 
with a last schizophrenic twist. 
Schuyler’s critical abilities, charac- 
terized earlier as “attempts to make 
a literary eclecticism a responsible 
esthetic,” are advertised as assum- 
ing new relevance and we are left 
with the final rhetorical question: 
“Could it be that the critic for a 
lost cause will become the prophet 
for a new one?” 

It is this last sentence that de- 
serves attention at this particular 
moment in architectural history. 
There is a growing tendency among 
American critics today to prove 
their independence from the Euro- 
pean originators of twentieth-cen- 
tury architecture by praising what 
was despised less than a generation 
ago. Vast surveys of early, late and 
middling-Victorian architecture are 
clogging library shelves, praising 
the atrocity of Brussels Palais de 
Justice that made even our parents 
wince as “full of force and vital- 
ity . . . and an indefinable (sic) 
flavor of the monuments of the 
ancient civilizations of the East;” 
Ottawa's ogivemansardtudorkrem- 
linesque Parliament for “variety of 
form, gusto of detail, urbanistic 
scale” (both H.-R. Hitchcock); or 
the unsurpassed ugliness of the 
Philadelphia Centennial Buildings 
from 1876 for “boldly-expressed 


energies in tensile relationships” 
(Scully). We are called upon to 
save the Baths of Caracalla, dis- 
guised as a railroad station, on 
New York’s Seventh Avenue, and 
a Greenwich Village courthouse 
abandoned long ago for its gro- 
tesque functional failure. If these 
same famous critics were asked to 
write in similar terms about the 
work of Bougereau, Landseer or 
George Gray Barnard, they would 
reject it as an insult to their critical 
sensibilities; yet it may be assumed 
that even the accommodating Mr 
Schuyler would have found it in- 
compatible with his conscience to 
praise in one breath Eidlitz and 
Mies van der Rohe, The Pittsburgh 
Jail and the High Court at Chandi- 
garh. The affectation of a handful 
of writers priding themselves on 
their broadmindedness, plays trag- 
ically into the hands of financiers 
and contractors who must see in it 
a new brief for eclecticism at its 
most reactionary. The special kind 
of sophistication that can praise the 
“daring ugliness” of McKim, Mead 
and White’s Metropolitan Museum 
is shared by few, and it plays 
havoc with: architectural education. 
Those who teach invest great effort 
into dramatizing the struggle that 
freed contemporary design from 
the literary stagecraft of Schuyler’s 
heroes. When our students gradu- 
ate, they know damn well what 
modern architecture is. It is danger- 
ous and irresponsible to challenge 
their untried convictions with 
volume after volume of what 
Eidlitz, in blissful blindness to his 
own work, described as “the art-of 
covering one thing with another 
thing to imitate a third thing, 
which, if genuine, would not be 
desirable.” 


General Hospitals; Functional Stud- 
ies on the Main Departments. 
Bouwcentrum, Amsterdam, El- 
sevier Publishing Corp, 1961. 
301 pp. 12" x 1814” 
Reviewed for the 4/4 Journal 

by E. Todd Wheeler, Fara 1960-61 

Chairman AIA Committee on Hos- 

pitals and Health 


The most charitable thing to be 
said of this publication is that it 
tries hard and fails notably. By 
current standards in the United 
States it is a voluminous explora- 
tion and exposition of departmental 
plans according to hospital oper- 
ating techniques which appear a 
generation outmoded. I am not at 
all sure this means we are superior 
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to the Dutch in our hospital meth- 
ods though it does appear that we 
went through the cycle here rep- 
resented at least twenty years ago. 
This could mean that we are in a 
spiral progression rather than a 
straight-line one and that our ap- 
parent advancement is therefore a 
relative if momentary regression. 

I searched for a key to the 
book’s failure and think I found it 
on page ten. As part of a discussion 
of waiting rooms for the outpatient 
department and after several para- 
graphs deploring the fact that the 
appointment system of scheduled 
patient admissions has not yet 
gained acceptance over the first- 
come-first-served system, there ap- 
pears this cryptic and amazing 
statement—"Although there is ev- 
erything to be said for a revision 
of this system it was decided not 
to take this into account when 
drawing up the attached plans, 
since in the Netherlands itself no 
attempts have ever been made to 
work out an ‘appointment system.” 
In view of the fact that as a rule 
Netherlands hospital circles show 
little enthusiasm for modern meth- 
ods of organization, it was not 
considered advisable to propose 
waiting rooms intended for a new 
system.” If the authors are too 
timid to propose, even in print, an 
innovation (?) which they admit is 
desirable and which seems old stuff 
to us, how can we ever expect 
Dutch hospitals to change? 

I fear this atmosphere permeates 
the whole book, in both form and 
substance, 


Other specific examples are: 


* anesthesia induction rooms re- 
quired in surgery 


* sub-sterilization rooms, quite 
elaborate, between each pair of 
operating rooms. No central sterili- 
zation space 


* general lack of private toilets and 
showers for patient rooms (except 
in the infectious unit) 


* common use of six-bed wards 
and a low percentage of private 
rooms, except in pediatrics (just 
the reverse of our position) 


* exclusion of central tray food 
service as not considered practica- 
ble for the Netherlands 

* emphasis on special diets kitchen 


* estimates of 3.3 Ibs of linen per 
bed per day as design load for 
laundry 


* horizontally extended single cor- 


ridor schemes predominant, with 
relatively few elevators provided 

In form also the book, though 
polished, is by our graphic stand- 
ards so old-fashioned as to be ir- 
ritating to the point of frustration. 
Flow diagrams and graphic expla- 
nations are almost entirely missing. 
Floor plans in the text are sharp 
but generally not titled, bear no 
scale, no room sizes or names, no 
over-all dimensions, no compass 
point, and are universally explained 
by that abomination to understand- 
ing, the numbered and lettered 
reference schedule for all spaces 
and all equipment. Surely we have 
advanced beyond that pedantic 
device as a tool of communication! 
The plans of eight representative 
hospitals are at 1:500 which is 
about 1” = 42” and are identified 
similarly with reference figures too 
small to be read. There are no 
photographs or perspective draw- 
ings! 

And, as always, we have the em- 
pirical approach, with no hint at 
hypotheses or developed theory. 


Yet there are some highly com- 
pensating features worthy of note. 
The first is implied in the sub-title 
“Functional Studies on the Major 
Departments." Great credit should, 
I think, be given the group for its 
attempt to relate detailed function 
to corresponding plan elements. 
This is not just a listing of what 
should be provided but an effort to 
justify it, in part, by explaining 
what is going on in the depart- 
ment. The fact that the effort falls 
short of achievement is a matter 
of degree. We have yet to develop 
in this country a satisfactory, func- 
tional justification of the materials 
we publish as guides, standards or 
specifications, call them what you 
will. 

Secondly, there is one section, 
surprisingly оп Laundries, (pp 196 
to 206) which as an exception is 
an almost perfect example of what 
is otherwise generally deficient, 
namely a functional description, 
quantitative estimates of load, a 
flow diagram, capacities of ma- 
chines, detailed description of all 
elements and suggested plans of 
several sizes of laundries with 
equipment shown. How this little 
gem found its way into an other- 
wise leaden treasure chest is be- 
yond me, but there it is and by 
contrast it sparkles. 

Thirdly, at the end are floor 
plans of eight hospitals with ac- 
companying analyses of floor areas 


by departments. It is interesting to 
compare these figures with those 
of the 100 or so hospitals similarly 
analyzed by our own AIA Com- 
mittee on Hospitals and Health. 
The Dutch plans show 500 to 600 
sf/bed, for hospitals of 200 to 350 
beds. (One example of 120 beds 
shows about 500 sf/bed). This is 
the range we would expect to find 
in our smaller hospitals and is 
somewhat higher than is common 
in 300-bed non-teaching hospitals. 

And finally, on the credit side, 
each of the committees listed as 
being the authors of this text con- 
tains at least one architect. 

A small ember of amusement 
glows from the typical plans for 
surgical suites, each of which con- 
tains a coffee room as standard 
provision. I should think it would 
be a hot chocolate room instead. 

So 1 guess we must conclude we 
are different from the Dutch and 
if you want to see how much dif- 
ferent we are, buy this book and 
wade through it. 


The Cathedral Builders. Jean Gim- 
pel. New York, Evergreen Pro- 
file Books, Grove Press, 1961. 
192 pp illus. Paperbound, $1.35 


This is one of the best modern 
histories of the cathedral-building 
era this reviewer has seen. For 
fifty years, scholars have been try- 
ing to demolish the beliefs and 
legends about the Middle Ages 
that were passed out as “history” 
during the nineteenth century—the 
miraculous appearance of Gothic 
architecture in the thirteenth cen- 
tury; the self-flagellating fervor of 
the populace, harnessing them- 
selves to carts and hauling the 
stones to the building site; the 
anonymity of the master masons 
who designed and built the cathe- 
drals. 

While criticizing the depreda- 
tions of the eighteenth century and 
the restorations of the nineteenth 
century, the author defends Viollct- 
le-Duc, saying that if he had not 
worked so energetically, many of 
the buildings we admire so much 
would not be here today. “We 
reproach Viollet-le-Duc his ex- 
cesses, but we must ask ourselves 
if the next century will not re- 
proach our restorers of historic 
monuments for not having spent 
enough money on laboratory re- 
search to discover the cost of stone 
decay.” 

Attempting to remove the rigid 
style classification or differentiation 


between Romanesque and Gothic, 
the author says, “There was no 
fundamental distinction between a 
Romanesque and a Gothic build- 
ing, but there was an enormous 
difference between a church of the 
mid-eleventh century and one of 
the thirteenth century. The differ- 
ence was the accumulated result of 
hundreds of little technical dis- 
coveries by ingenious architects and 
workers—the cathedral builders. 

“There were no builders of Ro- 
mangsque or Gothic cathedrals per 
se, no more than there were Ro- 
manesque or Gothic workshops. 
There were only some builders 
who created and others who copied 
them, relying on older techniques. 
This is important to emphasize. It 
is amazing to realize that for two 
hundred and fifty years, from the 
end of the thirteenth century to 
the beginning of the sixteenth . . . 
there was practically no progress 
made in construction technique.” 

M. Gimpel outlines the position 
of the clergy in the matter of 
church-building, especially the 
growing power of the cathedral 
chapter. He traces the growth of 
the monasteries, especially the 
Cluniac and Cistercian orders, and 
their function in the wide dissem- 
ination of building techniques. He 
draws an interesting parallel be- 
tween the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries in western Europe and the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
in America—first the expansion of 
settlers and the growth of the 
cities, then the growth of com- 
merce, industry and finance under 
the system of freedom to work and 
free competition, and from that 
the emerging of a prosperous and 
powerful middle class. 

There is a very interesting chap- 
ter on stonecutters, their practices 
and their wages, another on masons 
and sculptors and the beginnings 
of freemasonry. Although the idea 
of the artist as an individual sep- 
arate and distinct from, and prob- 
ably better than, the worker, did 
not fully develop until the Ren- 
aissance, М. Gimpel finds it 
emerging in the later Middle Ages, 
when he ceased to work his stone 
in situ, but took it to his workshop. 
“Having broken with the architect, 
the sculptor next dissociated him- 
self from the theologian. Did he 
already consider himself better 
than the mortals around him? Was 
this the dawn of the Renaissance?” 

The chapter on the architect 
leans heavily on the well-known 
notebook of Villard de Honne- 


court, with many excerpts and re- 
productions from it. He stresses the 
Arabic sources of medieval, as 
well as later-Renaissance, knowl- 
edge of mathematics and the 
sciences. He also discusses the 
medieval use of plans, and the 
reasons for their disappearance 
today. The final chapters cover the 
engineering knowledge and con- 
struction techniques of the Middle 


Ages—which were considerably 
more advanced than we might 
suppose. J.W. 


The Best Remaining Seats, The 

Story of the Golden Age of the 

Movie Palace. Ben M. Hall. New 
York, Clarkson N. Potter, Inc, 
1961 266 pp. $15.00 


Reviewed for the AIA Journal 
by Henry Hope Reed, Jr, author 
of “The Golden City” 


One of the curious aspects of 
today’s outlook in the arts is the 
frequently-met-with disdain for the 
movie palaces of the 1920's. This 
is particularly true of the younger 
generation of architects. Insofar as 
is known they are not Mani- 
chaeans, but it may be that they 
refuse to disobey the well-known 
commandment of the panjandrums 
of the Modern Movement “Thou 
Shalt Not Love Ornament.” In so 
doing they miss a great deal in 
life. 

A glance on their part at “The 
Best Remaining Seats” would over- 
come their fear in disobeying the 
panjandrums. In Ben M. Hall they 
will find a most entertaining guide 
to the wonders of the movie pal- 
aces, their great stage shows, their 
impresarios, their Wurlitzer organs 
(“The Mighty Wurlitzer”) and all 
the panoply of the buildings them- 
selves. 

What fun the architects of these 
palaces must have had! What ex- 
citement to watch the great audi- 
toriums take on their revetment of 
ornament and polychromy! And 
not unimportant, the architects en- 
joyed a freedom unknown today 
in doing their designs. The inven- 
tions of a Thomas W. Lamb and 
a John Eberson make the struc- 
tural contrivances of many Mod- 
ernists seem petty nonsense by 
comparison. 

As we glance back at the Amer- 
ican Renaissance from the heart 
of our present-day Glassvilles, the 
1920’s appear a Baroque decade, а 
decade worthy of Bernini, Bor- 
romini and the Bibienas. Not un- 


important in judging the movie 
palaces is the fact that they came 
to be key embellishments in the 
American city, in this way under- 
lining the contribution of the urban 
way of life. And they were ex- 
tremely popular, for the simple 
reason that to enter one was to 
enter a world of magic, not only 
of the silver screen but of the 
glittering lobby, the grand stair- 
case, the monumental and re- 
splendant auditorium. 

Fortunately many of them sur- 
vive and with Ben Hall’s encour- 
agement we can explore them 
again and again. And were I so 
privileged I would see to it that 
every architectural student in the 
country made his or her pilgrimage 
to the nearest movie palace, for 
it would reveal to them the power 
which the architect commanded 
more than a generation ago. In 
any event “The Best Remaining 
Seats” offers a most delightful in- 
troduction to this neglected aspect 
of our architectural heritage. 

One minor correction. On page 
127 the caption in describing a bit 
of ornament from the old Roxy 
illustrated on the previous page 
makes use of the word “catafalque” 
when the author must mean 
“cartouche,” But the reader will be 
too absorbed in the text and illus- 
trations to care. 


Jefferson’s Buildings at the Uni- 

versity of Virginia. Vol 1, The 
Rotunda. William B. O'Neal. 
Charlottesville, The University 
of Virginia Press, 1960. 88 pp 
illus. 814” x 11”. $8.00 


This volume is the first of three 
dealing with the original Jeffer- 
son buildings at the University of 
Virginia. With complete access to 
Jefferson’s papers, the book in- 
cludes much documentary material 
which has not been previously 
published; well-known drawings 
are reproduced with greater care 
and at larger scale than ever 
before. 

Eighteen pages of text prepare 
the way for thirty-six pages of tab- 
ulation of documents, including 
correspondence, contracts and bills 
of materials having to do with the 
construction of the Rotunda. 


The author is an associate pro- 
fessor in the School of Architec- 
ture at the University of Virginia, 
and from 1950 to 1959 was also 
Curator of the University Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


J.W. 
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Editor’s Page 


Preservation and Conservation 


> Many a chapter has difficulty manning its Pres- 
ervation Committee, and finding a man to serve as 
Preservation Officer. Sometimes the latter is an 
elderly, semi-retired member who, it is assumed, 
is interested in old things because he is ancient 
himself. And that’s just about all that’s done about 
it. 

Out of the Institute’s 137 chapters, however, 
there are many which have genuine, hard-working 
and devoted Preservation Committees and Offi- 
cers. But “many” is far from “all.” 

If the Chapters only knew it, and if the mem- 
bers of the Institute only knew it, this matter of 
the preservation of historic buildings is one of the 
greatest tools the profession has for public service 
— which also means public relations. I am going 
to make a prediction, and I don't mind going ‘way 
out on a limb: Within five years—and doubtless 
much sooner—this whole matter of the preserva- 
tion, restoration and rehabilitation of qualified old 
buildings of historic or architectural value, local 
or national, is going to become one of the biggest 
things of the sixties. And the men and the organi- 
zations who direct and execute this work are 
going to be the heroes of the hour. 

In nearly every city in the land, there are move- 
ments for the protection of old buildings—some- 
times concerned with only one building, some- 
times with all. Often these movements are sparked 
by the destruction of some well-known old build- 
ing, not properly appreciated until too late. Some- 
times they are started soon enough to be success- 
ful in saving the building. 

Articles on the need for preservation in the 
newspapers—especially the Sunday supplements 
—and in the popular magazines, are an almost 
daily reminder, a warning, that a truly popular 
interest and concern is rising. Sitting in this Wash- 
ington editorial office, I receive constantly in my 
mail reminders that this wave of public interest 
is rising, in the form of clippings, booklets, press 
releases, announcements and letters. 

In years gone by, the initiative in matters of 
preservation was taken by clubwomen, historians 
and antiquarians. Today the lead is taken by civic 
groups, service clubs and locally prominent busi- 
nessmen—people who realize that all traces of 
the past must not be wiped out, that here, as in 
Europe, old buildings must be maintained and 
preserved, to stand along with the new to tell the 
story of the growth of a city and of a nation. 


The American Institute of Architects, through 
its chapters, has the organization, the prestige and 
the qualified trained men to assume the leader- 
ship in this truly grass-roots movement. It is, after 
all, only another aspect of President Will's chal- 
lenge to us to assume responsibility for “man’s 
total environment." With architects everywhere 
turning their attention to urban renewal, the re- 
vitalization of central business districts and other 
urban problems dealing with the destruction and 
re-construction of great areas of buildings, it is 
imperative that the whole matter of the preserva- 
tion of historic buildings be tied in with urban 
design. And who can do it but the architects? 

As a matter of fact, I am really thinking in an 
even broader context. It is essentially a matter of 
conservation, and involves natural resources as 
well as man-made resources. The landscape archi- 
tects, and many of the planners, are aware today 
of the need for conserving every square foot of 
available green-space within and near a city and 
the creation of new ones if possible—to say noth- 
ing of planning for the proper use and conserva- 
tion of the nearby countryside. 

Essential as highways, by-passes and inter- 
changes are they simply must be stopped from 
usurping existing park areas or plowing through 
built-up areas containing buildings of rich regional 
significance, whether they be of architectural value 
or not. Many a delightful old neighborhood is 
composed of buildings of no architectural merit 
individually, yet the ensemble has a charm and 
interest which should be preserved not only for 
the delight of the inhabitants but as an example 
to future generations of a standard of quiet living 
which should not pass from this earth. 

The battle between the highway engineers and 
the preservationists-conservationists has been 
going on for years, with the victory usually on 
the side of the highwaymen, for they can always 
plead utility and public necessity, whereas the 
other side can usually plead only “amenity” or 
some other abstraction. But amenity and such 
abstractions are as vital to a well-rounded human 
life as convenience and speed—to me, much more 
so. 

I may seem to have switched from historic pres- 
ervation to nature conservation. Not so. It is all 
one problem, and the architects and the planners 
must consider it so, and as an essential part of 
the problem of replanning and rebuilding our 
cities. And if the architects don't take the lead 
they will lose it to less qualified people. 


Pneumatic Structures 


by Dr-Ing Frei Otto and Peter Stromeyer 


This article originally appeared in German in Deutsche Bauzeitung, July, 
1961, pages 518-527, published in Stuttgart by Deutsche Verlagsanstalt 


GmbH. 


Designs based upon membranes 
expanded or supported by air pres- 
sure are finding more and more 
applications in many technical 
fields. They have become impor- 
tant not only for movable struc- 
tures, but also for shell-type ele- 
ments of permanent buildings. 

These skins—stretched by gas or 
liquid pressure  differences—are 
tensile structures, related to hang- 
ing roofs and suspension bridges. 
They permit structural solutions 
with little weight, and belong—as 
do tents (see АГА Journal, Feb- 
ruary and April 1961)—to the 
lightest of all methods in the field 
of lightweight building. These 
methods are gaining steadily in 
importance in comparison to the 
well-proved field of heavyweight 
construction. 


Early Developments 


The most familiar pneumatically- 
stretched skins are sails, in which 
aerodynamic differences in pres- 
sure stretch the skin. Waterbags, 
warm-air and light-gas balloons, 
garden, fire and warm-air hoses, 
tires, rubber boats, balls and steam 
boilers, as well as high-pressure 
gasometers, all illustrate these de- 
velopments. 

As far as we know Lanchester 
in England made, in 1917, the first 
experimental use of air-supported 
tent skins to roof large areas. Lan- 
chester, who died a few years ago 
and never was able to execute a 
single building, had, in his early 
sketches, solved the problem of 
air-locks. We introduced rope- 
supporting elements, and evolved 
several important laws of shape 
and form. Later Stevens tried to 
promote the idea in the United 
States. 

The significant breakthrough into 
practical application was accom- 
plished after the war in the United 
States by Bird, who by now has 


It has been translated for the AIA Journal by Gudrun Huden 


erected a great number of pneu- 
matic structures. The first of Bird’s 
solutions dealt with radar domes 
for the northern air defense line 
of the American continent. Bird’s 
successful and daring structures led 
many others to explore similar 
problems. Only a few teams, how- 
ever, have attained recognition— 
Schjedahl, Irving, and US Rubber. 
In Europe the Stromeyer air-filled- 
hose-arch camping tents have been 
known for quite a long time. More 
recently, structures by Texair and 
Krupp have appeared. 

In the field of pneumatic con- 
struction as an auxiliary structural 
element, Neff (US) used inflated 
balloons for form-work for con- 
сгее shells, while Buckminster 
Fuller used them for auxiliary rig- 
ging elements in rib shell domes. 
One of the authors worked on 
theory and foundations of this sub- 
ject, 1958-1960 at the Washing- 
ton University of St. Louis, Yale 
University and the “Hochschule für 
Gestaltung” at Ulm. 

During recent years considera- 
ble research has been done by 
the “Entwicklungsstätte für den 
Leichtbau” in Berlin (Development 
Center for Lightweight Construc- 
tion), sponsored by L. Stromeyer 
and Company, of Konstanz. This 
research has given the first oppor- 
tunity to view this specialized field 
as a whole and answer many previ- 
ously unresolved questions, so that 
today we have a considerable vo- 
cabulary of pneumatic types of 
construction. Collaborators in these 
efforts were the architects Koch 
(US), Frederick Miles, professor of 
architectural design, Univ of Illi- 
nois, and Wehrhahn (Berlin). The 
engineer Trostel, lecturer at Tech- 
nical University of Berlin (Berlin) 
has been responsible for the math- 
ematical theory.* 


* A text on this subject will soon appear 
in Germany published by Ullstein-Verlag, 
Berlin. 


The Structure 


The pneumatically-stretched skin 
differs in principle from structural 
forms which are not stabilized by 
pressure differences of gases or 
liquids. Pressure difference is the 
essential structural element. When 
a membrane is stretched between 
two supports even a small atmos- 
pheric pressure suffices to keep it 
suspended. A snow load of twenty 
psf will be carried by an atmos- 
pheric pressure of only 0.14 psi = 
2.94” (water), without stressing the 
skin directly. 

Here we are confronted with 
the rare case of a construction 
which quite clearly does not show 
strains on structural members un- 
der maximum loads. Practically 
speaking, there is no structural 
member, since the snow load is 
directly carried by atmospheric 
pressure. Thus, this air pressure is 
structure, the skin merely a separa- 
tion layer. 

In the case of the child’s balloon, 
as with that of the pneumatically- 
stretched dome, interior pressure 
carries the membrane independent 
of radius of curvature, Calculations 
for membranes under interior 
pressure only are fairly simple— 
consideration of snow and wind 


loads, however, become difficult 
mathematical problems. 
Soap Bubbles 


Soap bubbles are minimum 
areas. Looking closely at thin soap 
skins within a soap bubble agglom- 
eration (figure 1), all exhibit the 
same membrane stresses. All skins 
stand at 120° angles to each other 
or normal to the next row of bor- 
dering surfaces. When variously- 
sized soap bubbles hang together, 
the interior atmospheric pressure 
differs in each one and the parti- 
tion walls are bent. 


Spherical Domes 


The spherical dome, too, is a 
minimum area. Under interior pres- 
sure and in non-weighted condi- 
tion, it shows the same stresses in 
one direction at every point in the 
skin. Every soap bubble is a spheri- 
cal dome—elastic rubber also 
arches to approximate dome shape 
(figure 2). Structural envelopes for 
major scientific instruments often 
demand three-quarter domes which 
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1 Several small soap bubbles surround a larger 
опе. Study of soap bubbles for minimum areas is 
often most useful for design of pneumatically- 
stretched structures 


2 Time exposure of rubber membrane over circular foundation during 
expansion from flat to half-dome. Lights on dome surface reveal travel 


3 Exhibition complex built by Walter Bird. Four 90° domes 
surround larger half-dome, 150’ diameter. Public entrances 
are revolving doors. Large equipment can be introduced 
through air-lock. Air pressure in inter-connecting pneumatic 
system kept constant by twelve blowers 


The Development Center for Lightweight Construction (Berlin 
Zehlendorf, Turksteinweg 5) were originators of projects and illustrations 
not otherwise credited. 


require higher interior pressure 
than half-domes (figure 3) in order 
to stabilize them against wind 
forces. Due to the larger radius 
of curvature, shallow domes—com- 
pared with half-domes over same 
foundation and at same interior 
pressure—have greater membrane 
stresses. However, they generally 
require a smaller interior pressure 
for stabilization. Thus, determina- 
tion of the most advantageous arch- 
ing height requires considerable 
study. In the case of large spans— 
with their often-considerable mem- 
brane stresses—essential forces can 
be anchored through ropes or 
ropenets. This, for instance, per- 
mits application of thin, transparent 
plastic foils. (see illustration AJA 
Journal April 1961 p 116) 


Non-round Domes 


Pneumatically-stressed domes 
may be inflated over foundations 
of various shapes. Particularly 
striking is the shape (figure 4) con- 
sisting of two connecting domes 
with soft saddle-form passage, de- 
veloped for a large exhibition 
building in South America (figure 
5). 


Vari-shaped Domes with Ropes 


Ropes can be used to influence 
and divide the surface of a dome. 
They are able to transmit consid- 
erable forces and thus reduce ten- 
sion in intervening membranes 
Different shapes are possible over 
similar ground-plans (figure 6 and 
7). In the project for an amphi- 
theatre roof a higher round dome 
vaults the stage area, ropes keep 
roof over audience-seating low, 
giving a favorable acoustical form. 


Domes Over Square Foundations 


Soap bubbles can even be 
vaulted over square ground layouts 
(figures 8 and 9), thus producing 
minimal areas with equal stresses 
at every surface point. At the high- 
est point, the soap skin resembles a 
spherical section, nearer the corners 
it is bent in saddle form. As an 
experiment, this form was sta- 
bilized and elevation lines opti- 
cally applied. Skins pneumatically 
stretched over triangular, square or 
multi-cornered foundations may 
achieve greater importance since 
the in-line placement of buildings 
is simplified. Frame-stretched skins 
with rectilinear edges can also form 
such shapes. Figure 10 shows a 
model for a pneumatically-stretched 
skin roofing for the cargo distribu- 
tion center for a harbor. 


Square and Rectangular Domes 
with Ropes 


In the project for an assembly 
hall (figure 11), a pneumatically- 


stretched skin covers an interior 
courtyard of a two-story office 
building. In order to keep the 


vaulting height down—for heating 
considerations—and to concentrate 
the major forces at four points, it 
is fixed by two ropes crossing each 
other. When a rectangular founda- 
tion is roofed with a pneumatically- 
stretched skin, cross-ropes аге 
economical; but for improvement 
of interior design, acoustics, light- 
ing and ventilation, a different rope 
direction may be indicated, as in 
the project for a festival hall 
(figure 12). 
Cylinders 

When cylindrical skins are not 
riveted at the ends, they transmit— 
due to interior pressure in ring 
direction—double the membrane 
stresses they carry in longitudinal 
direction. Examples are hoses, 
steam boilers and containers. De- 
pending on amount of interior 
pressure, they exhibit more or less 
high resistance to bending. In meas- 
uring torsion resistance, it is pos- 
sible to determine the shearing 
module of the major material used. 


Half-cylinders 


American and European firms 
have recently constructed a num- 
ber of buildings in half-cylinder 
form—warehouses (figure 13) and 
shelters for winter structures and 
swimming pools (figure 14). Quite 
frequently these envelopes were 
merely anchored to the ground 
with water hoses. The ring stresses 
in the cylindrical portion are dou- 
ble those of the stresses in the 
quarter-sphere ends. The simplicity 
of cutting cylindrical skins is an 
important advantage. 


Spindle and Other Rotation Forms 


A soap skin can be stretched 
between two rigid rings—lacking 
interior pressure it takes the form 
of a catenoid; interior pressure 
added, it becomes a cylinder, which 
can be further swelled out to a 
thickened stick form (figure 15) 
until it reaches spherical shape. 
Differing rotation shapes are pos- 
sible within strict limits of the laws 
of form. Noteworthy is the elipsoid 
whose ring stresses grow harmoni- 
cally—peak value is achieved at 
largest diameter. It is not possible 
to arrive at a rotation shape formed 
in the case of slim elipsoids through 


4 Model experiment with rubber membrane—marking lines 


are applied—being 


___ u 


inflated on dumbbell-shaped foundation 


x 


5 Victor Lundy, ata, designed large exhibition pavilion for AEC in shape 


of two domes with saddle-formed passage. 


engineered by Fred Severud. 270’ by 


Executed by Walter Bird. 


110°, membrane has double walls. 


Inside, another independent pneumatic dome houses the atomic reactor 


6 Test model of a pneumatically-stretched skin 


propped up by а net of five radial ropes 


dy Studio 


лучах 
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7 A different shape results—starting from same founda- 
tion as (6)— when rope direction is altered 


10 Project for the distribution center of a harbor—aluminum-vapor- 
treated stretched membrane, still translucent, over a square base 


revolution of the small axis. The 
result is the form of a flattened 
sphere with folds at the line of the 
equator. 


Cones 


A conical shape can be formed 
pneumatically. However, with 
strong interior pressure it shows 
no stresses at the cone’s peak, and 
no resistance to attacking forces. 
The conical shape does achieve 
stability when the peak is slightly 
bellied. The conical skin serves as 
weather protection for sensitive 
bulk-pour-materials, such as grain, 
cement, sulphur and many others 
(figure 16). 


Pneumatic Skins with Inner 
Drainage 


Of particular importance for 
practical application, pneumati- 
cally-stretched skins with inner 
drainage systems are the result of 
research undertaken by the De- 
velopment Center for Lightweight 
Construction. By connecting mem- 
branes to the foundation at numer- 
ous points the total shape will be 
kept low—a requisite for green- 
houses (figure 17) with their special 
heating needs. This decreases size 
of free span widths. .Due to rela- 
tively small membrane stresses, it 
is possible to employ thin plastic 
foils or lattice foils. With larger 
spans, plastic foils are pressed 
against a rope net by air pressure, 
resulting in quite remarkable struc- 
tural forms. In the case of large 
area roofing with transparent foils, 
inner spaces develop whose exist- 
ence is hardly detectable with the 
camera, although clearly percepti- 
ble to the human eye. Here we 
are dealing with a particularly deli- 
cate type of lightweight con- 
struction. In the project for an 
exhibition and conference hall (fig- 
ure 18), a flatter membrane struc- 
ture envelops a large dome whose 
form is strongly affected by the 
provision for interior drainage at 
the edge. Since the membrane 
stresses of the dome are consid- 
erably higher than those of the 
lower areas with the inner drainage 
system, differing membrane thick- 
nesses were chosen. 


Buildings with Interior Walls 


Pneumatically-stretched struc- 
tures may be partitioned at will 
with walls which are also mem- 
branes. For instance, when several 
soap bubbles meet, interior skins 
are formed. The effect of inner 
walls is similar to that of interior 


drainage. Forces are transmitted 
along inner walls by lines into the 
roof skin which are cut off there 
and form hollows in the roof. De- 
spite inner anchorage—with inner 
walls—drainage to the outside can 
be accomplished. It is not necessary 
that inner walls extend all the way 
to the foundation. They can be sup- 
ported by ropes so that they are 
connected with the ground only at 
very few points (figures 19 and 20). 
Due to the influence of inner walls, 
almost infinite shapes of pneumatic 
structures are made possible. 


With and Without Interior Pressure 


In the building forms shown so 
far, interior spaces were subjected 
to over-pressure, thus stretching the 
skin. In order to enter the interior, 
air-locks are required. The simplest 
air-lock is the revolving door. Dou- 
ble doors and membrane-fashioned 
air pockets are also used. Since in- 
terior pressure is generally small, 
no particular difficulties have arisen 
in forming these locks. These build- 
ings are generally kept under a 
persistent internal pressure of 15- 
35 mm water column (3-7 psf) 
which is hardly noticeable even to 
sensitive individuals who enter 
these structures. Blowers provide 
constant air pressure, using very 
little energy. As a precautionary 
measure emergency-power-equipped 
blowers are set up, although it is 
well-known that even in the case 
of considerable leaks, a long time 
elapses before an envelope actually 
collapses, since enormous volumes 
have to be displaced. Through in- 
troduction of wind pressure, stabi- 
lization of domes is effected even 
with low velocity. Due to gravity 
differences of warm and cold air, 
larger domes remain standing in 
winter even without mechanically- 
produced air pressure. 

There are, however, a number of 
different kinds of structures whose 
interior spaces do not require 
higher pressure for support. Here 
we are dealing with inflated double 
skins, cushion-form shapes, which 
permit structural enveloping of 
spaces. Such cushion-type struc- 
tures, of course, have the advantage 
of the unobstructed, free-entry in- 
terior, but the disadvantage of 
large surfaces. Generally, however, 
higher interior pressure does be- 
come necessary. 


Cushions with Border Ropes 


When two originally flat, square 
membranes are hermetically sealed 
and inflated, a typical “cushion” 


US Rubber 


11 Project for assembly hall of industrial plant, 
two crossing ropes 


vaulted by skin braced by 
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12 Pneumatically-stretched skin over long, rectangular founda- 
tion braced by transverse ropes. Model for festival-hall shows 
influence of ropes 
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13 Interior of warehouse (US Rubber 
Co): a half-cylinder with quarter-sphere 
ends and water-hose ring base 


14 Birdair-built envelope over swimming- 
pool permits winter use. Cylinder skin 
is of transparent plastic foil 
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15 Closed soap-bubble between two rigid rings 


Birdair 


16 Project for pneumatic- 
ally-stretched conical skin as 
weather protection in shal- 
low coastal waters 


17  Pneumatically-stretched 
skin with inner drainages on 
hexagonal principle. Opti- 
cally-applied lines mark 
cuttings 


18 Project by architects 
Addis, Kniffen and Childs, 
Yale University, for large 
exhibition and assembly hall 
in Chicago 


19, 20 Project for roofing 
large area whose interior 
walls are connected to the 
ground at many points. In- 
terior walls are propped 
close to roof skin with ropes 


results characterized һу folds and 
great thickness, This shape is simi- 
lar to a ball with four added and 
joined cones. When such a cushion 
is stretched it becomes flatter and 
thus more suitable as a construction 
component for roofs and walls. In 
the case of the triangular roof, a 
double membrane is bordered by 
ropes which are anchored in fixed 
abutments. A still flatter cushion 
form is achieved by contraction at 
the center (figure 21). Here the 
double membrane is not only bor- 
dered at the edge, but also at the 
edge of the center hole. 


Cushions Between Arches 
and Circles 


Double membranes may also be 
stretched between arches and 
circles. These are pressure-stressed, 
and must be strutted accordingly. 
Some strutting may be done 
through the membrane itself. Big- 
scale execution of a cushion-type 
structure (largest to date) can be 
found in the roof of the open-air 
theatre in Boston: rope-edged 
cushion almost 200 feet in diameter 
is anchored to a heavyweight pres- 
sure ring (figure 22). This structure 


lay directly in the path of a cata- 
strophic hurricane in 1960. While 
the surrounding and partly attached 
buildings were seriously damaged, 
the roof survived the blast un- 
harmed. 


Cushions with Laminates 


Flat cushions can be produced 
through lamination. Such laminates 
can be produced by direct connec- 
tions of both membranes, by use of 
single ropes, or membrane walls 
The Wingfoot Corporation has 
manufactured a — sandwich-type 
building component which features 
a pair of airtight fabric mem- 
branes connected Бу woven-in 
threads of the same length. Air 
pressure added, the panels are 
almost rigid. Buckminster Fuller 
has joined these into dome struc- 
tures (figure 23). 


Composite Structures 


Panel and skin components of 
the same unit may be structurally 
combined. For example, when 
pneumatically-stretched ball skins 
are put tightly side by side, these 
may form areas of hexagonal or 
square plan with intermediary 


21 (Above) Five-cornered flat 
double membrance with center 
opening, border ropes. 22 (Be- 
low) In collaboration with Bird 
and engineer Paul Weidlinger, 
Carl Koch, мл and Margret 
Ross roofed large open-air 
theater with nylon cushion 
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23 In collaboration with Berger Brothers, Buckminster Fuller has built sandwich construction geodesic domes. In- 
dividual members are pressure-stressed double membranes with numerous connections 


walls. Components of pneumatical- 
ly-stretched skins can be prefabri- 
cated and assembled—as brickwork 
is—into flat surfaces or vaults. By 
arranging rows of hoses, cylinder 
shells can result, as in the South 
American exhibition structure by 
Lundy. 


Containers for Liquids 


Another special field in this area 
is pneumatic construction of con- 
tainers for liquids. These differ 
essentially from those stressed 
through gas pressure in that pres- 
sure is highest at lowest point of 
structure—due to weight of liquid 
—and thus at the highest point, or 


peak, pressure is lowest or nil. In 
a condition of weightlessness, as 
when falling in a vacuum, a liquid 
drop has the shape of a ball. A 
liquid drop, such as mercury, rest- 
ing on a flat surface, is deformed 
by its own weight. Small draps 
are ball-shaped, while larger ones 
are oblate. When the time comes 
that very strong, highly chemi- 
cal-resistant membranes can be 
produced—possibly consisting of 
several layers of plastic fiber fabric 
with intermediary layers of plastics, 
metal foil layers and perhaps wire 
supports, and all this possesses a 
tensile strength of high order, 
then mammoth container structures 


24 Large flexible containers 
for liquids can be built to- 
day by placement on flat- 
tened surface 


25 (Right) Project for a 
grain silo in which contain- 
ers are hung from guyed 
steel pipe beams 


of flexible membranes will gain 
considerable importance (figure 
24). A liquid container suspended 
at one point is shaped similarly to 
a drop about to fall. These prac- 
tical shapes could be suspended 
from rods to form, for instance, 
cement or grain silos (figure 25). 
The material to be contained is 
blown in and later removed through 
the supported middle steel pipe. 
When the silos are not filled, the 
skin is tightly drawn to the middle 
beam through a series of automatic 
spring actions. The structure be- 
comes really effective only when 
full. The fill height is visible from 
the outside, unless additional pres- 
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26 Model of a "sail shell" built by the architects Stoecker, Salomon and Scott in 1958 at Washington University, 
St. Louis. Such "sail shells" act favorably even with positive forces 


sure exists which upholds the form 
even without liquids. 


A number of projects have been 
studied for dams consisting of 
small-mesh ropes fitted with heavy- 
weight fabric on the principle of 
membranes stretched through liquid 
pressure, When such dams incline 
towards the water, the water pres- 
sure acts in an upward force 
stretching the membrane in both 
directions. Since anchorage is quite 
easy at great depth—even with very 
bad site conditions—and such a 
structure is only under tensile 
stresses and cannot buckle, econo- 
mies in such an arrangement can 
hardly be surpassed and, due to the 
elimination of buckling danger, 
they are very safe. Sensitivity to 
willful destruction, such as bomb- 
ing attacks, is great. However, beam 
dam walls are still more vulnerable. 
Cost estimates showed a fifty per- 


cent saving over comparable 
projects even when—for safety 
reasons—two independent mem- 


brane structures were erected side 
by side, so that one will automati- 
cally close if the other starts to leak. 
In areas of difficult access—for 
which numerous smaller structures 
are planned today—the membrane 
dam building method has the 


advantage of mass prefabrication, 
particularly in the case of long and 
low dams consisting of single and 
joined segments. In the case of 
larger single structures—except for 
the foundation, of course—the 
actual construction can be done in 
a special shop with the greatest of 
care. As history teaches, with 
larger projects (at least at first) we 
will still build rigid structures, 
which, however, will act as liquid 
containers and at filled capacity 
will just be tensile-stressed and thus 
in no way be endangered through 
buckling. 


Pneumatically-Stretched Skins 
Combined with Other Forms 
of Construction 


There are infinite possibilities for 
combining pneumatic construction 
with other forms of construction. 
Stability of pneumatic cylinders, for 
instance, is increased through guy 
wires. Should a guyed tower con- 
sist of separate chambers, auto- 
matic erection can be achieved 
through separate inflation. A pneu- 
matically-stretched skin may be 
used as a support for a spatially 
buckled, pre-stretched membrane. 
In the case of bend-resistant rods, 
bending resistance can be increased 


further by enveloping the rod with 
a cushion construction. Easy-to- 
bend pressure rods can be made 
bend-resistant with the help of 
pneumatic chambers. One funda- 
mental principle of tensile-stressed 
construction also applies to pneu- 
matic construction wherein tensile 
and bending forces should be con- 
centrated as much as possible— 
contrary to pressure forces particu- 
larly suited for the bearing of large 
area forces. The animal and human 
body, for example, is a combination 
of bend-resistant and compression- 
resistant skeleton parts with tensile 
members such as tendons and skins, 
stabilized by the tissue or blood 
pressure. 
Sails 

Sails of ships and boats—due to 
pressure — differences—often аге 
heavily stressed membranes, which, 
given correct form, may be of 
great aerodynamic efficacy. As 
construction, sails are only effec- 
tive if they have proper wind orien- 
tation. Since structures generally 
cannot be turned with the wind, 
we may have the impression at first 
that sails are of no importance to 
the building field. One can observe, 
however, that originally flat, loosely 
suspended tent roofs inflate under 


27 Model of structure originally erected with pneumatically-stretched skin with inner supports, braced with poly- 


esters, now acting as load-bearing shell structure 


wind to high domes in balloon sail 
fashion. When you investigate 
which of the shell-supporting sur- 
face forms have proven most resist- 
ant against wind forces—as in 
buildings in tropical areas with 
strong winds—you will find that 
only pure sail forms can take eco- 
nomically great wind suction forces, 
such as those found in flat domes. 
It is extremely interesting to note 
that such “sail shells” generally act 
quite favorably even with positive 
forces such as snow loads. The sail 
form under wind pressure can be 
studied in wind tunnels under snow 
loads best with a scale model ex- 
periment. The resulting shell struc- 
tures exhibit forms of great struc- 
tural clarity (figure 26). 


Braced Pneumatic Structures 


In the 1930s, Wallace Neff, 
FAIA, started to spray rubber 
balloons with concrete. The balloon 
served as a form for non-deflecting 
load-bearing shell structures. This 
structural method, however, only 
very rarely manages to keep rubber 
deflection small enough—during 
the time it takes for the spray con- 
сгеїе to harden—to avoid forma- 
tion of cracks and joints. Following 
this research, however, methods 


were investigated which show 
greater promise of successful brac- 
ing through spraying of plastics on 
stretched skins. As an example, it 
is possible to spray and brace the 
inside of a pneumatic structure— 
which will later also form the ex- 
terior surface of the building—with 
polyesters, or insulate it with spe- 
cial foam layers, independently of 
weather conditions outside. During 
summer and calm weather, large 
thermoplastic panels can be inflated 
to form load-bearing shell struc- 
tures by blowing in hot air under 
increased pressure, or by inflation 
of plastic-layered skins within the 
setting time of cold-hardening 
resins, or rather through addition of 
a plastic catalyst to dry-harden in 
inflated condition. Of some impor- 
tance is the inflation of soft metal 
foils, such as aluminum or copper 
foils, into load-bearing shell struc- 
tures, which at small spans will 
remain standing without further 
support. With larger spans, how- 
ever, additional bracing is required, 
which often is accomplished merely 
by coating with sprayable light- 
weight-insulation skins. Almost all 
pneumatic type structures can be 
braced—particularly those with 
points of inner drainage (figure 
27). 


Pneumatic Structures as 
Auxiliary Building Components 


The erection of shell domes is 
often quite complicated. For the 
rigging of geodesic domes Buck- 
minster Fuller has employed pneu- 
matically-stretched balloons, in 
order to lift domes gently at the 
center. In this way successive at- 
tachment of more rings at the 
periphery is made possible. With 
great simplicity, Doernach used a 
balloon to bend a sandwich panel 
—consisting of aluminum surface 
foils—into a load-bearing shell 
structure. 


The Future 


We are only beginning to work 
with pneumatic structures today. 
One should not use them as novel- 
ties but wherever they can be an 
essential help in the solution of 
particular building task. They are 
tricky and one can avoid mistakes 
and failures only with great caution 
in design, fabrication and erection. 
The pneumatic structure, however, 
by virtue of its numerous possibili- 
ties for application considerably 
widens the field of building. It has 
great economic advantages over all 
other types of structures. <a 
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Technical Physics Institute, Munich (see р. 114) 


Architecture 
for Science and Technology 


by Philip W. Faulconer, АТА 


This paper was originally presented at the Royal Institute for Engineering 


Sciences, Stockholm, September 1961, after a year’s travel to universities 


and research establishments and discussion with architects and scientists 


> The increasing responsibilities 
and prestige of science and tech- 
nology in the world today are 
reflected in an accelerated building 
program. Where once a room 
would have been added, today a 
new building is projected. Where 
once a building would have been 
needed, today an entire institute or 
technical campus may be justified. 
Whole towns are being built around 
centers for nuclear research. Here 
is at once an opportunity and a 
challenge. 

Such buildings are complex and 
expensive, deserving the most care- 
ful consideration. For instance, 
the buildings for a high-energy 
electronic accelerator may cost as 
much as the apparatus to be housed 
therein. New problems of radiation- 
hazards, noise, and extremes of 
temperature and pressure call for 
new materials and methods, or 
ingenious application of the tried- 
and-true. Frequent changes in size 
and function require the utmost 
flexibility in planning. 


The Problem 


And yet such planning is often 
done in a gray area of isolation, 
misconception and prejudice. 
Around the world one sees the 
same costly mistakes repeated, 
while good solutions are not being 
shared. It is unfortunate that the 
technical world, justly proud of its 
scientific method, often rushes 
buildings into existence without 
allowing adequate study and evalu- 
ation of previous efforts elsewhere. 
It is difficult to say whether this 
situation is the cause or result of 
the general lack of contact between 
the scientific and architectural 
professions. 


It is relatively easy to discuss 
structural considerations, heating, 
lighting or other measurable ele- 
ments of building design. Solutions 
to these problems are readily ac- 
cepted by the layman. It is more 
difficult to discuss the subjective 
aspects of design—coordination, 
flexible planning, comfort, conven- 
ience, or economy. (Initial cheap- 
ness alone seldom means economy.) 

Building codes define minimum 
requirements for health and safety, 
such as sanitation, ventilation, illu- 
mination, fire protection and struc- 
ture. However, when an agency 
attempts to arbitrate on comfort 
or appearance, it often runs into 
trouble. Consider the large govern- 
ment agency which dictates that 
“air-conditioning shall not be pro- 
vided where requested for creature 
comfort alone,” but permits it for 
computers and other devices which 
will only operate under controlled 
humidity and temperature. Pre- 
sumably one caters to the machine 
because it simply would not work 
if abused, but expects men to be 
so dedicated as to work despite 
discomfort. But what of the effi- 
ciency of even the most dedicated 
men under adverse physical condi- 
tions? (It should be mentioned that 
the criteria referred to were written 
in the agency's air-conditioned 
headquarters.) 


Personal Preferences 


Some features of a proposed 
building may be very logical and 
practical, but unpalatable to many 
possible occupants. The window- 
less laboratory, for example, pro- 
vides maximum usable wall space, 
and facilitates control of lighting 
and temperature, but it is anathema 


to most people. Even if the people 
for whom a laboratory is designed 
agree in their preference for such 
a feature, future occupants may 
have a different opinion. 

Personal preferences have far- 
reaching effects. Work may slow 
down and absenteeism increase be- 
cause the occupants of a building 
are unhappy. Public approval 
necessary for a project may be 
withheld because people do not like 
its appearance. Building is a public 
act, depending for its success not 
only on the technical ability of the 
designer, but on his ability to make 
his project acceptable to the occu- 
pants and to the public. No matter 
who builds, how or where, the 
result is sure to be discussed by all 
who work in it or even see it in 
the distance. This tide of talk 
should be channeled between own- 
ers, occupants and designers of 
buildings. 


Need for Communication 


The principal means of such 
communication is of course the 
journal. Consider the system of 
journals and reports available to 
the scientist—in approaching a 
scientific undertaking, one can 
readily locate reports of previous 
efforts, noting successes and fail- 
ures, before moving ahead with 
one’s own work. Any further de- 
velopments are duly recorded as 
an extension of the total body of 
knowledge. Some comparable sys- 
tematic and factual method of 
reporting is needed for the improve- 
ment of technical architecture. To 
treat architectural projects as iso- 
lated works of art, rather than as 
steps in an evolutionary process, is 
to deny ourselves the full potential 
of human ingenuity and experience. 

With the exception of an occa- 
sional notable edition, architectural 
journals seem to be unable or un- 
willing to criticize and compare. 
All too often what is written tends 
to esthetic and philosophical jargon. 
Architectural photographs may be 
beautifully composed, yet give no 
idea of a building as it is normally 
seen and occupied. The best or- 
ganized or most economical project 
may be unassuming in appearance; 
on the other hand a great artistic 
effect may even interfere with other 
values—as when arbitrary angu- 
larity or random arrangement hin- 
ders orderly extension of buildings. 

Obviously a journal dependent 
on advertising revenue cannot be 
completely outspoken and unbiased. 
At the very least it must avoid 
adverse reference to specific ma- 
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Technical Physics Institute, Munich, Germany. Weber, Hart & Wiedemann, 


architects. Above, neutron accelerator. Top, entrance. Page 112, 


terials or techniques. Yet where 
else is one to learn the advantages 
and limitations of the new plastics, 
pretensioned concrete, etc? Surely 
the worst kind of publicity arises 
from misapplication through lack 
of information. There is even less 
excuse for the hypersensitivity of 
the architect to anything except 
praise for his work. It is fatuous 
to pretend that architecture should 
be somehow immune to criticism. 
Certainly it is better for clients to 
understand the debatable nature of 
the art, than to be misled by glow- 
ing but empty absolutes. People 
often take for granted the success- 
ful architectural solution, but seize 
upon the failures to damn “the 
impractical architect.” Both clients 
and architects will benefit from 
discussion of buildings as they 
really are, with due reference to 
their programmed intent and the 


auditorium 


compromises that ultimately shaped 
them. 

One way to encourage better 
reporting of planning experience 
would be through existing national 
and international organizations. 
Here exist the tools and experience 
for assembling and disseminating 
information. In view of the enor- 
mous building activity for science, 
would it not be appropriate to find 
some way to adapt the techniques 
and traditions of scientific reporting 
to treat architectural matters? The 
American Institute of Physics com- 
missioned a book about physics 
laboratories,* an excellent but iso- 
lated work. Why not occasional 
Teports in its journal? The Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency 
has published a painstaking com- 
parison of the atomic reactors of 


* See “References” at end of article, 


the world. Why not a comparison 
of the very special buildings that 
serve them? If architects and 
scientists would discuss their mutual 
problems in articles for each other’s 
journals, there would be greater 
understanding when they projected 
a building together. 


Planning Calls for Experience 


The design of buildings becomes 
daily more complex, with fast- 
changing functions, new structural 
concepts, technical processes, and 
synthetic materials. The master 
builder of yesterday has been sup- 
planted by the coordinating archi- 
tect with a team of consultants. 
The architect assists the client in 
organizing his requirements into 
a program, then coordinates all the 
special talents needed to design and 
build. Quality must balance econ- 
omy, special functions must not 
destroy flexibility. Each element 
must be accommodated, while 
respecting the over-all plan. A 
transformer-bank, elevator, or chim- 
ney, must be located according to 
definite legal and technical criteria 
—yet should not be permitted to 
jeopardize other features of the de- 
sign. Codes and statutes govern 
safety and sanitation in buildings. 
If these are not observed, necessary 
permission to build can be denied 
to deficient plans, or last-minute 
compliance can be forced, with 
disastrous effects on design and 
budget. 


The Architect 


To organize such considerations 
into a building design may be a 
once in a lifetime affair for the 
owners, but is the life work of the 
architect. The question is how to 
select this architect, and the best 
answer is on the basis of demon- 
strated ability on comparable pro- 
jects. One can talk with former 
clients and visit buildings to observe 
their organization, function, atten- 
tion to detail, and economy. An- 
other consideration would be the 
architect’s current work-load, and 
the amount of direct attention he 
and his consultants would give your 
project. The design fee is negotia- 
ble on a basis established by each 
local architectural organization. 
To expect an architect to bargain 
for his fee is to force him to reduce 
his services accordingly. Among 
reputable professional men, the fee 
being equal, one selects on a basis 
of appropriate experience and 
quality of work. 

An architectural firm can be re- 


tained to perform a complete ser- 
vice, from long-range plans and 
program-analysis to detailed build- 
ing designs: or it can be called in 
only to design a specific building 
from a program prepared by the 
client's staff. A third approach is 
for an organization to develop its 
own complete department of archi- 
tects and engineers. 


The first arrangement has the 
advantage of being self-terminating, 
as fees are negotiated periodically 
or on a project basis, eliminating 
the problem of hiring, organizing 
and discharging special staff. The 
work could range from a single 
building to development of an en- 
tire campus. The Technical School 
at Eindhoven, Holland, the Sahl- 
grenska Hospital at Göteborg, 
Sweden, and many nuclear research 
centers are being developed in this 
way. 

Sometimes, however, better con- 
tinuity and closer interpretation of 
the occupants’ needs may be 
achieved by appointment of staff 
planners to prepare the master plan 
for development, and the various 
building programs, and retention of 
architectural firms to design indi- 
vidual buildings. This also permits 
selection of appropriate architects 
for specialized buildings, or simul- 
taneous employment of several 
architectural firms during periods 
of great growth. The University of 
California finds this best fulfills 
their complex planning problems. 
On the University staff is a state- 
wide planning office to prepare 
long-range master plan and budget. 
Each campus has its own office of 
architects and engineers, to prepare 
programs and interpret them to the 
designing architects. They also 
supervise modification of the build- 
ings, and advise on their optimum 
use and maintenance. 

The third arrangement has great 
possibilities for good or evil. At 
worst it leads to unimaginative or 
wasteful work by bureaucratic 
functionaries. On the other hand 
the complete architectural depart- 
ment, working always on new proj- 
ects for the same organization, has 
the opportunity for maximum profit 
from experience. Sites developed 
by the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Agency demonstrate the 
value of this evolutionary approach. 


Order Versus Random 


The basic principles of design 
for science buildings—order, flexi- 
bility, economy—would apply as 
well to most buildings. A degree 


of order and regularity can make 
life easier by eliminating unneces- 
sary tension and confusion. In a 
logically-planned environment one 
can find his way easily to parking, 
the entrance, office, library, toilet 
or storeroom. Design in even mod- 
ules can eliminate wasteful cutting 
of materials, facilitate re-use of 
partitions and cabinets, and permit 
standardization of construction ор- 
erations. Utilities and roads laid 
out in an orderly pattern are less 
likely to interfere with modification 


‘or expansion. 


Unrelieved order, however, can 
be tiresome and unpleasant. The 
human delight in the unexpected 
or exceptional is demonstrated by 
the universal urge to collect un- 
usually colored or shaped objects, 
or by the notice taken of hybrids 
and mutations of all sorts. In build- 
ings, changes of scale, color, or 
arrangement, in addition to offering 
visual relief, become landmarks in 
otherwise monotonous surround- 
ings. The wall in a contrasting 
color, or the little courtyard full of 
sun and plants, may be the saving 
grace in an otherwise “strictly 
business” atmosphere. A difficulty 
here, of course, is the unaccount- 
able individual difference of taste 
and association. For any scheme 
there is always someone who does 
not like one of the colors. Then 
there is the type of manager who 
thinks that gray paint is somehow 
more economical than the more 
cheerful colors! 


Flexibility Versus Economy 


Growth and change are funda- 
mental human conditions which 
can be neither ignored nor elimi- 
nated. However, there are tech- 
niques of planning to accommodate 
changes with minimum cost or 
disruption of activity. Skillful gen- 
eralization in the planning stage 
makes it unnecessary to spend time 
and energy trying to predict de- 
tailed future needs. Such details as 
the exact number of service outlets 
or the equipment and final layout 
of a machine shop, are subject to 
frequent change. Architect, builder, 
and ultimate occupant can all do 
their jobs better if the plans are 
made so they can accommodate 
any likely arrangement. 

Care is needed however, to pro- 
vide flexibility without unnecessary 
expense. For instance, it is costly 
and impractical to provide electric 
outlets or utility valves at very 
frequent intervals in every labora- 
tory. But one can provide capacity 
in the mains for all probable de- 


mand, with simple junction boxes 
and capped tees on the wires and 
pipes wherever outlets or valves 
might be needed later. Also, parti- 
tions designed to be demounted and 
reused become elaborate and ex- 
pensive and require stocks of spare 
parts for maximum usefulness. This 
is only economical if there are 
frequent partition-changes іп a 
building, as in a very large office 
building with numerous small 
offices. For the usual building of 
mixed offices and laboratories, it is 
cheaper in the long run to build 
conventional partitions, as most 
of them will never be modified. 
Where extensive rearrangement 
seems indicated, sometimes the 
activity is better moved to a differ- 
ent building, bringing in others who 
can use the original space as it is. 


Unpredictability, Adaptability 


Unpredictability is an essential 
feature of research. To paraphrase, 
if the explorer really knew where 
he was going or what he would 
find, he would not have to go 
there. A building too special or too 
precious will be obsolete before it 
is occupied. The space built so it 
could only be used by one particu- 
lar individual for very special work 
may never be used, because he may 
develop different requirements, or 
may transfer to another establish- 
ment. Generally, for laboratories 


as for industry, it is best to make 
buildings as normal as possible, 
simply doing nothing which would 


Laboratory, Ispra Reactor Center, 
Italy. Carlo Rusconi-Clerici, architect 


prevent their use for the anticipated 
purposes. Leave space for expan- 
sion of buildings, and provide spare 
conduits, utility tunnels, etc. Where 
special features are provided, they 
should be removable or so located 
that they can be ignored when no 
longer needed. For instance, a 
heavy press foundation should not 
project above floor level—thus the 
space is useful for other activities 
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Administration wing, Tata Institute for Fundamental Research (1960), Bombay. 
Holabird, Root & Burgee, architects. All photos by Philip W. Faulconer 


if the press is removed or is never 
installed. 

An excellent example of econ- 
omy by allowance for change is 
the big new Culham Laboratory of 
the UK AEA, designed and con- 
structed for a very large experimen- 
tal apparatus and supporting func- 
tions. Although the original experi- 
ment was cancelled, work on the 
building continued uninterrupted, 
as it contained no special features 
which could not perform equally 
well for a whole family of other 
large experiments. Space had been 
allowed for the desired experiment, 
but the building had not been made 
too special, nor had detailed special 
fittings or service outlets, etc, been 
included in the basic building con- 
tract. These are usually better left 
until the operators move in and 
can make final decisions on the 
spot. 

As Professor Maier-Leibnitz puts 
it— “Just make it simpler and a 


little bit bigger.” His elegantly- 
plain, workable Physics Institute in 
Munich proves his wisdom. Spaces 
have been very simply organized, 
and are adaptable to different uses. 
Even the stair-halls, slightly wider 
than usual, double as popular and 
natural meeting places. 


No Place to Hide 


There is no need to waste money 
covering up honest functional ele- 
ments of a building. Stage-setting 
and self-deception produced effec- 
tive palaces, but have no place in 
design for technology. Pipes, ven- 
tilators, tanks, are essential ele- 
ments. All that is necessary is a 
sense of order and logic. For 
example, corridors need not be as 
high as adjoining laboratories, so 
the overhead space can be used for 
ducts, pipes and cables, easily 
accessible for modifications. Paint 
them dark and direct all light 


downward where it is needed—and 
the utilities disappear. External 
utilities such as chimneys, cooling 
towers and water reservoirs can 
actually become objects of beauty, 
such as the graceful brick towers at 
Chester and Calder in England, or 
reservoirs which are located as 
reflecting basins in landscaping 
Schemes. 

In discussing relative economy it 
is necessary to consider the ques- 
tion of new materials and tech- 
niques. Generally it is better to rely 
on proved means, intelligently 
employed. Even for such new prob- 
lems as radiation decontamination, 
conventional finishes are sometimes 
better than so-called strippable 
materials, which may be porous to 
radio-active contaminants, and may 
not strip when they should, but may 
peel spontaneously elsewhere. Here 
again, opinion is a large factor. 
Consider chemistry work-benches— 
for the same type of work there are 
strong regional preferences for teak, 
tile, lead, plastic or stainless steel. 


The Facts of Life 


When one is engaged in planning 
and design, various facts of life 
demand recognition—money, time 
and land are allocated by manage- 
ment, and subject to change. 
Responsible personnel will not 
necessarily agree with each other or 
with the designers. Legal and tech- 
nical restrictions, natural limitations 
of weather, soil conditions or earth- 
quakes will not be ignored. First- 
class materials or workmen may 
not be available. If duly allowed 
for, these are not obstacles to suc- 
cessful planning. If ignored, any 
could wreck a program. 
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Part II of this article, to appear in 
May, will be a portfolio of photo- 
graphs selected from Mr Faul- 
corner's extensive collection made 
during a ld-wide study of 
research facilities. <q 


Meet AMAR-TITE 


TRADE MARK 


Last year, Amarlite proudly introduced Amar- 
Tite, an entirely new concept in a flush-glazing 
wall system. Every Amar-Tite mullion contains 
built-in provisions for expansion and contraction 
and is, in effect, a weathertight expansion joint. 
Now this remarkable system has been made the 
standard frame for Amarlite aluminum doors. 
The crowning feature of Amar-Tite as a 
standard frame is its versatility. It may be used 


Р. О. Box 19802 
Atlanta 25, Georgia 


Chicago, Illinois, 8859 South Greenwood Avenue 


Main Office | Sales Offices and Warehouses: 


A New Standard For Aluminum Frames at a new, lower price 


Serving the Nation in '62 


AMARLITE CORPORATION 


| Cleveland, Ohio, 4700 Manufacturing Road, P.O. Box 8667 


FRAME FOR ECONOMICAL 
INSTALLATION 
IN PLUMB OPENING 


FRAME WITH JAMB 
CLOSURE FOR 
IRREGULAR OPENING 


FRAME AS PART OF 
AMAR-TITE SYSTEM 


SECTION THROUGH 
TRANSOM BAR AND 
HEADER 


in a simple masonry opening, in small store fronts, 
or in a wall 100 feet long or more. 

When you speeify entrances, think of Amar- 
lite quality entrances — now featuring exclusive 
Amar-Tite frames with the finish that made 
Amarlite famous. 


Write for 1962 catalogs, or see Sweet’s File. 


Are CORP 
<< E. 
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Artistry in Aluminum 


ENTRANCES / STOREFRONTS / CURTAIN WALLS 


Dallas, Texas, 8100 Chancellor Row, P.O. Box 10034 
Paramus, М. J., 20 Park Place, Р.О. Box 25 

Atlanta, Georgia, P.O. Box 19723 

And soon: P.O. Box 22206, Los Angeles 22, Cal. 


MODERN 


Uses 
WEST COAST LUMBER 


WEST COAST DOUGLAS FIR 
WEST COAST HEMLOCK 
WESTERN RED CEDAR 
SITKA SPRUCE 

WHITE FIR 


Seattle World’s Fair 
April 21 to October 21 


The character and colorful atmosphere of the South Pacific is designed gracefully into this specialty 
restaurant, located on the brink of Puget Sound, only a short walk from busy downtown Seattle. The 
Polynesian long house influence is rellected in a modern adaptation of the "A” frame type of 
construction. West Coast Lumber simplified the architect’s requirements and at the same time 
maintained the dignity of the design objective. 

The 80' x 90° structure is an example of utilizing heavy West Coast Douglas Fir timbers to meet 
building code requirements in a No. 1 fire zone. The solid 10” fir timbers taper from 9” at the base to 
21” at the top and each is handcarved with an authentic Polynesian design. Interior one-hour fire 
resistant walls are 54” sheet rock applied to 2” x 4” fir framing. The floor joists are 2” x 12” West Coast 
Douglas Fir and the interior wall partitions are of 2” x 4” of the same dependable speci 


Arch beams of Douglas Fir, spaced 20’ on centers, form the three roofs of the structure. The peak 


of each is decorated with a hand carving in Western Red Cedar to duplicate the prow of a native 
war canoe. Forming the roof and interior ceiling is 4” x 6” West Coast Hemlock tongue and groove 
roof decking. The restaurant is on piling extending 20’ above the water. Its exterior is 1” x 8” Western 
Red Cedar tongue and groove siding applied at a 57 degree angle to the arch of the frame. 

Here is another example of adapting imagination to the practical use of standard sizes of West Coast 
Lumber. This same dependable lumber is available at your local lumber dealer. 


“Buildings for Business" is a full color booklet of design ideas. For your copy write Dept. 2 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
1410 S. W. MORRISON STREET, PORTLAND 5, OREGON 
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New Corporate Members 


Elected February 1, 1962 
Allen, Joe Davis 

Northern California Chapter 
Bennett, William Ames* 
Palm Beach Chapter 

Biggie, Theodore Albert, Jr 
Buffalo-Western NY Chapter 
Boker, F. Marshall 

Colorado Chapter 
Chambers, Milton W. 
Northern California Chapter 
Charles, Harold Homer 
West Kentucky Chapter 
Coleman, David Gregory 
Northern California Chapter 
Connelly, Trulyn Gene 
Shreveport Chapter 
Danielson, William Douglas 
Georgia Chapter 

Davis, George Christopher 
Palm Beach Chapter 
DiBartolomeo, Patrick Anthony 
Buffalo-Western NY Chapter 
Easton, Roger Jeremy 
Colorado Chapter 
Englehart, Gene Dewey 

St Louis Chapter 

Friedman, Rodney Francis 
Northern California Chapter 
Grace, Lloyd Kennedy 
Mississippi Chapter 
Goldstein, Perry Baily 

Long Island Society Chapter 
Green, Ellery Culver 
Southern Arizona Chapter 
Hall, Joe H. 

Lubbock Chapter 
Henderson, Roy Manwaring 
Florida Central Chapter 
Hirsch, Irwin Joseph 
Connecticut Chapter 
Hisaka, Don M. 

Cleveland Chapter 

Howard, Warren Calvin 
Eastern Ohio Chapter 

Huff, Arthur Dean 

West Kentucky Chapter 
Kamstra, Thomas Albert 
Virginia Chapter 

Keeling, John Cecil 

West Kentucky Chapter 
Knight, Charles Frasuer 
Florida South Chapter 
Lamas, Alexander Charles 
Georgia Chapter 

Marfleet, John Allen 

Palm Beach Chapter 
McCleskey, James Warren, Jr 
Mississippi Chapter 
McIntosh, Donald Edmund 
Florida Central Chapter 
Melby, Robert Gustave, Sr 
Potomac Valley Chapter 
Miller, Richard Paul 
Northern Indiana Chapter 


Mire, Richard E., Jr 

South Louisiana Chapter 
Paine, Thomas Harding 
Georgia Chapter 

Payne, Charles Lee 

West Georgia Chapter 
Peacock, Robert Carroll 
Palm Beach Chapter 

Piper, James Dickinson 
Chicago Chapter 

Pugsley, John Lawrence 
Pasadena Chapter 
Quigg. Paul Conklin 
Virginia Chapter 

Reed, Frederick N., Jr 
Florida North Chapter 

Roll, Robert Edward 

Palm Beach Chapter 
Rundberg, Per 

Northern California Chapter 
Shields, Harry Sims 
Mississippi Chapter 

Smith, С. Ashton 

South Louisiana Chapter 
Smith, Wilfred Joseph 
Alabama Chapter 

Sokol, Irving Fred 

New York Chapter 

Sondles, James Edward 
Cleveland Chapter 

Steber, Thomas Paul 
Alabama Chapter 

Stahl, Frederick Arthur 
Boston Chapter 

Thompson, Edward Allan 
Northern California Chapter 
Thomson, A. Brooke 
Philadelphia Chapter 

Tichy, Rudolph John 
Cleveland Chapter 

Van Gelder, Walter Benjamin 
Northern California Chapter 
Weinstein, Raymond 
Northern California Chapter 
Zimmermann, Ralph Kent 
East Bay Chapter 

Elected Februray 15, 1962 
Abbott, C. William 

Pasadena Chapter 

Aehle, Norman George 
Seattle Chapter 

Allred, Dal C. 

Utah Chapter 

Amsellem, Jacques J. 
Washington-Metropolitan Chapter 
Anderson, Gordon Franklin 
Boston Chapter 

Angelucci, Augusto 

East Bay Chapter 

Ashjian, Haig 

East Bay Chapter 

Bradbury, Charles Akers* 
Westchester Chapter 
Braverman, Lawrence Sinclair 
New York Chapter 


Buck, Robert Vincent 

Lower Rio Grande Chapter 
Bystrom, Carl Arnold 
Seattle Chapter 

Callahan, Edgar М. 

Boston Chapter 

Chamberlin, Donald Roy 
Detroit Chapter 

Chapelsky, Roman Nicholas 
New Jersey Chapter 
DeFranco, Lee 

Florida Central Chapter 
Drennan, Odus Edgar, Jr 
Lower Rio Grande Chapter 
Enloe, Hansell Porter 
Georgia Chapter 

Finegold, Maurice Nathan 
Boston Chapter 

Frankoski, Theodore Francis 
Northern California Chapter 
Fritz, William R. 

Detroit Chapter 

Goebel, Matthias Rudolf 
Wisconsin Chapter 

Greco, James 

Seattle Chapter 

Guzzo, Salvatore Michael 
New Jersey Chapter 

Halpin, Anna M. 

New York Chapter 
Hoppenfeld, Morton 
Washington-Metropolitan Chapter 
Horowitz, Harold 
Washington-Metropolitan Chapter 
Huddleston, Norman Harper 
Dallas Chapter 

Koczarski, Roy Wojciech 
Seattle Chapter 

Klumb, Paul J., Jr 
Wisconsin Chapter 

Kurtz, Kenneth С. 
Wisconsin Chapter 

Labie, Allan 

New York Chapter 
Laulainen, Frank W. 

Coast Valleys Chapter 
Lawrence, J. Douglas 
Northern Indiana Chapter 
Lynch, Robert John 

Boston Chapter 

Mahler, Harry Bez 

New Jersey Chapter 
Maassen, Robert John 
Southern Arizona Chapter 
Moore, Richard R. 

San Joaquin Chapter 
Murchison, Joseph Daniel 
‘Texas Panhandle Chapter 
Nash, Robert Johnson 
Washington-Metropolitan Chapter 
Nimeiv, Miroslav Daniel 
Washington-Metropolitan Chapter 


*Readmission 
The remainder of those elected February 
15 will appear in May, 


An installation of two Stallpack units with standard urinal screens of matching Ozark Grey Veined marble. 


Only marble is so durable 
Only Stallpack is so easy to specify 


Stallpack gives you the unique durability of 
solid marble partitions precut to standard size, 
predrilled ready to assemble, and offered in a 
package unit complete with door and chrome 
plated rustproof hardware. These package units 
are ready to be shipped immediately. 

All you do is indicate water closets 2’ 10” on 
centers on your drawings, then specify Stallpack. 
With that one easy specification you give the 
toilet rooms of your building the lasting beauty 
and trouble-free durability that cannot be had 
with any material but marble. 

Stallpack marble partitions will not rust or 
deteriorate. They will never need refurbishing. 
Washing with mild soap and water is all it 


takes to keep Stallpack marble partitions in per- 
fect, shining condition. Imagine the savings in 
upkeep expense over the life of a building! 

These remarkable partitions are easy to keep 
clean because they are solid marble. Flush con- 
struction with solid marble leaves no inacces- 
sible hollow places around the base of the stiles 
to breed germs and retain odors. 

Stallpack partitions are made of fine Ozark 
Grey Veined marble. This lustrous light grey 
marble blends beautifully with any color scheme, 
stays beautiful as long as your building stands! 

Write today for specifications, detail draw- 
ings, and prices. Address Stallpack, Dept. A, 
Carthage Marble Corp., Box 718, Carthage, Mo. 


150 IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC MARBLES KEPT IN STOCK FOR CUSTOM MARBLE SERVICE 


CARTHAGE MARBLE CORPORATION "m 
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Са1епдаг 


April 6-27: Gold Medal Exhibition of the 
Building Arts, New York City 


April 21-28: Historic Garden Week in Virginia 


April 24-26: Building Research Institute Spring 
Conferences, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, DC 


April 28-May 13: Maryland House and Garden 
Pilgrimage 


May 7-11: AIA National Convention, Dallas, 
Texas 


May 19-25: Royal Australian Institute of Arch- 
itects, 1962 Convention, Sydney, Australia 


May 30-June 2: 55th Annual Convention, 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, Van- 
couver 


June: Twelfth Annual International Design 
Conference, Aspen, Colorado 


June 11-21: ACSA-AIA Seminar on Architec- 
tural Education, Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bir- 
mingham, Michigan 


June 13-16: Annual Meeting, National Society 
of Professional Engineers, French Lick Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Indiana 


June 17-20: American Society of Landscape 
Architects, Annual Convention, The Americana 
Hotel, Bal Harbour (Miami Beach), Florida 


July 10-13: British Architects’ Conference, 
Coventry, England 


July 14-August 24: Thirteenth Annual Summer 
Architecture Workshop, Instituto Tecnologico de 
Monterrey, Mexico 


July 23-27: Short Course on Residential Ap- 
praising, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


July 25-August 2: UNESCO International 
Conference on Educational Buildings, London, 
England 


Necrology 


According to notices received at the Octagon 
between January 6, 1962 and February 5, 1962 


BALDWIN, JAMES TODD, Lancaster, Pa 
DAVIS, JOHN EAYRES, SR, Birmingham, Ala 


1962 AIA Regional and 
State Society Conventions 


May 24-26: Indiana Society of Architects, 
Indianapolis 

June 14-16: New Jersey Society of Architects, 
Essex and Sussex Hotel, Spring Lake 


September 7-9: Ohio Region, Aboard SS 
North America, Great Lakes 


September 27-29: Western Mountain Region, 
Sun Valley, Idaho 


October: 
Nebraska 


Central States Region, Omaha, 


October: California Region, Monterey 


October 10-13: New York Region, Whiteface 
Inn, Lake Placid, NY 


October 11-14: 
Lake, Oregon 


Northwest Region, Ocean 


October 18-20: Pennsylvania Region, Hotel 
Hershey, Hershey, Pennsylvania 


October 25-27: South Atlantic Region, Atlanta 
November: Texas Region, Houston 
November 8-10: Florida Association of Archi- 
tects, Hotel Soreno, St Petersburg 
1962 UIA Committee Meetings 


April 24-29: Practice of Architecture, Amster- 
dam, The Netherlands 


June: Public Health, Tel-Aviv, Israel 

June 9-15: Town Planning (Urbanism), Athens, 
Greece 

September 5-14: Research, USSR 


September 16-25: Training of the Architect, 
Czechoslovakia 


October: Housing, Spain 


November: Sport Constructions, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil 


December 16-17: Organization, Paris, France 


GOLDSMITH, GOLDWIN, FAIA, Austin, Tex 
HOFMEISTER, HENRY, Bronxville, NY 
MCNICOLL, DAVID J., Seattle, Wash 
REEVE, KEITH G., Auburn, Ala 

SHAW, FREDERIC, Sausalito, Calif 
WILLS, ROYAL BARRY, FAIA, Boston, Mass 


Commissioned by the AlA—five years 

in the making—a classic work that 
“fills what had been a major gap in our 
architectural literature.” 


— АШАМ TEMKO, in the New York Times 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
AM ERIC [A^ SOCIAL AND CULTURAL HISTORY 


By JOHN BURCHARD, Dean of the School of 
Humanities and Social Science, M.I.T., and ALBERT 
BUSH-BROWN, Professor of Architecture, M.I.T. 


In this landmark volume, commissioned by the AIA 
for its Centennial Celebration, Dean Burchard and 
Professor Bush-Brown have traced the development 
of American architecture from its European sources 
through three centuries of change to the development 
of a uniquely American form in the present century. 
Every architect of note, from Bulfinch to Philip 
| Johnson, every architecturally significant develop- 
| ment, and the important buildings of each period are 
presented in their relation to the social, scientific, 
economic, and cultural history of the country. 


Enthusiastically received 


“Challenging... rich in material that is daringly inter- 
preted...urbane scholarship that does not mistake 
pedantry for profundity."—ALBERT CHRIST-JANER, 
Dean, Pratt Institute School of Art, in the Saturday 
Review. 


“What Dean Burchard and Professor Bush-Brown 
have written is distinguished for its account of the 
architectural setting. The economic, and social life, 
the scientific and technological innovations, the cul- 
tural and artistic movements to which architecture is 
so closely related, have never before been given their 
full significance."— FREDERICK GUTHEIM, President, 
Washington Center of Metropolitan Studies, in the 
Washington Post. 
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Unmatched as а reference work— 


1. Index of architects, 
planners and landscape IV. General Index 
architects—American V. Index of illustrations 


1 81 superb illustrations 

$ 

N 5 separate indices: Ul, Index of cities 
N —world-wide 

3 

Н 

Н 


AO ALALIAILMIAV | 


unarg-ysng oq] F PUR prequung uger 


and foreign 20 pages of Notes— 

И. Index of American specific references for 
buildings—including everything quoted 
location and architect Bibliography 


To your bookstore or 


Little, Brown and Company 


CONVENIENT 34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, Mass. Name. 


= 
| 
| 
ORDER FORM > | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 


Dear Sirs: Please send me postpaid 

The Architecture of America by Address. 
John Burchard and Albert Bush- 

Brown. | am enclosing $15.00. 

O check [] money order City. Zone. —State. 


595 pages. Illustrated. $15.00 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
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SPECIFY 
COIN-LOK* 
LOCKERS 

FOR LOOKS, CONVENIENCE, 
CLIENTS’ SATISFACTION 


Used everywhere in recreation 


e 


= 


New Community 
Recreational Center in 
Broadview, Illinois, 
features stainless steel 
Coin-Lok lockers for 
self-service checking. 


Available in standard 

and specified colors or 
stainless steel to harmonize 
with decorative schemes. 


Self-service checking becomes a source of 
income instead of an expense when new 
Coin-Lok Maximum Security Locks and 
Lockers are installed. Even in locations 
where checking is free, Coin-Lok with 
coin return feature pays for itself by 
eliminating attendants. 


Coin-Lok Locks and Lockers are made in 
several sizes, and may be used in many 
different combinations. They have 
unique quality features, yet are not the 
highest: in price. For complete specifica- 
tions see Sweet’s Catalog, section 38b 

or mail the coupon below. Co 


"Т.М. — American Locker Company, Inc. 


COIN-LOK SYSTEMS, INC. 


A subsidiary of 


AMERICAN LOCKER CO,„ INC. 


Dept.134, 211 Congress Street, Boston 10, Mass, 


Please send, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation and specifications of New Coin-Lok 
Locks and Lockers. 


Name. . 
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Oldest and Largest Coin Lock Manufacturers 


NOTICES 


OF ACTIONS TAKEN IN CASES OF 
UNPROFESSIONAL CONDUCT 


Disciplinary actions as shown in the following 
tabulation have been taken by the Board of 
Directors of the Institute at its January 15-19, 
1962 meeting: 


Member Violation Penalty 
John Cullen Mandatory Termination of 
Geselschap Rules Membership 
St Louis No 6, 7, 
Chapter and 15 
Howard T. Mandatory Termination of 
Musick Rules Membership 
St Louis No 6, 7, 11 
Chapter and 15 
James M. Mandatory Censure 
MacCammon Rule 
Montana Chapter No 14 


J. ROY CARROLL, JR, FAIA 
SECRETARY 


Mandatory Standards 


6 An Architect shall not render architectural services 
to nonprofessional enterprises connected with the build- 
ing industry, except when 


a Не does not either directly or indirectly solicit orders 
for the said enterprises. 


b He is paid by salary, fee or royalty for his archi- 
tectural services and does not participate in any profits 
of the aforesaid enterprises which would influence his 
professional integrity. 


7 Ап Architect shall not engage in building con- 
tracting. 


11 An Architect in soliciting work shall not divide 
fees except with professionals related to building design, 
and those regularly employed or known to be associated 
with his office. 


14 An Architect shall conform to the registration laws 
governing the practice of architecture in any state in 
which he practices and he shall observe the standards 
of practice established by the local Architect's profes- 
sional body. 


15 An Architect shall at no time act in a manner 
detrimental to the best interests of the profession. 


who 


answers 


the architect’s 
questions? 


А. |. A. FILE NO. 10 


The answer: NADD salesmen. They reduce wear and follow through on delivery dates and assume responsi- 
tear on architects by providing accurate data for bility for client satisfaction. 

structural clay products. They bring new uses of clay 

products to the attention of designers. They keep Your NADD salesman is pledged to put into prac- 
abreast of technological advances via self-education tice the NADD Code of Service. Call on him for 
and industry schooling. After a sale is made, they conscientious help. 


mv NADD 
=»: National Association of Distributors and Dealers of Structural Clay Products 
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interest of better service to the construction industry, these companies have contributed to this advertisement. 
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From THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
1735 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


An Accounting System designed for your office... 


Four years of intensive research by a Committee of the Institute has resulted in the completion 
of a Cost Accounting System which is adapted to the special needs of architectural offices. 


Heart of the System is 

the Book of Instructions, 

available with each of the Offers; 

or sold separately | 
at $5.00 per copy. In it are 
all the necessary instructions, 
along with samples | 
of most of the forms, | L.c.N. 
filled out as examples. CLOSER #504 


>" 


The System can Бе purchased 
in three separate Offers. 

Each contains a year’s supply 
of forms. Full information 

on the contents 

of each Offer, 

and prices of individual forms, 
may be obtained upon request. 


© OFFER NUMBER ONE 


Includes Instructions, 
Accounting Forms, 
Owner-Contractor Forms, | 


Binders. HEAD SECTION 
$47.50 


Face Or Door 


| CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
€ OFFER NUMBER TWO for LCN Overhead Concealed Door Closer Shown on Opposite Page 
The LCN Series 500 Closer's Main Points: 


1. Efficient, full rack-and-pinion, two-speed control of 
the door 


Includes Instructions, 
Accounting Forms, 
Owner-Contractor Forms. 


2. Mechanism entirely concealed; arm visible on in- 
$31.50 | side of ап out-swinging door 
| 3. Hydraulic back-check prevents door’s being thrown 
| I 


open violently to damage door, walls, etc. 


€ OFFER NUMBER THREE | 4. Double lever arm provides maximum power to over- 
Ё | come wind апа drafts 
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Includes Instructions, | 5. Arm may be regular, hold-open 90°—140°, h. о. 
Accounting Forms. | 140°—180° or fusible link h. o. 90°— 140°. 
$22.50 b. Gre tins Roger io ike 
z 1 LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 
Direct inquiries to: 1 A Division of Schlage Lock Company 


The American Institute of Architects ПОЯ Canada: LCN Closers of Canada, Ltd., P. 0. Вох 100, Port Credit, Ontario 
1735 New York Avenue, N. W., CONE ИА : 


Washington 6, D .C. 


LAKE MEADOWS CLUB BUILDING, CHICAGO, ИШМО!5 

t - ө к; 

LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 
ы Construction Details on Opposite Page 


ý юге, Owings & Merrill £hicago 
1 А © Architects and Engineers ® 


Re 


AE 


HEADER 
WATER COILS 


* Complete Drainability 
• Easily Cleaned 
* High Heat Transfer 


Completely drainable and easily cleaned, Аего- 
fin Type "R" coils are specially designed for 
installations where frequent mechanical clean- 
ing of the inside of the tubes is required. 

The use of %” O.D. tubes permits the coil to 
drain completely through the water and drain 
connections and, in installations where sediment 
is a problem, the coil can be pitched in either 
direction. The simple removal of a single gas- 
keted plate at each end of the coil exposes every 
tube, and makes thorough cleaning possible 
from either end. 


The finned tubes are staggered in the direc- 
tion of air flow, resulting in maximum heat 
transfer. Casings are standardized for easy in- 
stallation. Write for Bulletin No. R-50. 


AEROFIN 


CORPORATION 


101 Greenway Ave., Syracuse 3, N.Y. 


Aerofin is sold only by manufacturers of fan system 
apparatus. List on request. 
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rely on experience 


TAN 


EXPERIENCE in weatherstrip design 
EXPERIENCE in weatherstrip function 
EXPERIENCE in weatherstrip application 
EXPERIENCE in weatherstrip metallurgy 


EXPERIENCE in weatherstrip manufacture 


Fifty-eight years of experience in the manufacture of weatherstrip is hard to put a value 
on. But, at Monarch, we do know that these years of experience are very valuable indeed. 
We believe that this experience has enabled us to make the best product available—of the 
best material available—our MetaLane*. [] Through the years, many architects and 
members of the building trade have come to rely on Monarch experience. This is why 
Monarch MetaLane weatherstrip is the largest-selling weatherstrip in America today. C] 
Rely on Monarch experience. 


MONARCH 


METAL WEATHERSTRIP CORPORATION 


6333 ETZEL AVENUE | ST. LOUIS 33, MISSOURI 
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Allied Arts 


Gung Yung Deen Wah 
by Wolf Von Eckardt 


>» The celebration, the New York Times re- 
ported, was brief but noisy. There were clanging 
cymbals, dancing lions, bursting firecrackers and 
sweet-smelling incense. Presumably, although I 
have no direct evidence of this, everyone burst 
into the Flower Drum Song and the crowd, most 
of them in Chinese costume, did a snake dance 
between the parked cars and fruit carts, led by a 
burly policeman. 

The climax at last. A crescendo of clanging 
cymbals and firecrackers. Lions at attention on 
their behinds. The crowd frozen into a lovely 
tableau with the cop in the center. The only 
motion is his swirling nightstick. 

Tensely Manhattan Borough President Edward 
R. Dudley, perched high on a ladder, pulls the 
red silk cloth from the mysterious object which, 
to the Times man, seemed like “a lumpy sentry 
box.” 

The silk falls. The crowd cheers. The lions 
roar. More incense. More firecrackers. The cop 
(although, again, I have no evidence of this) 
lifts a slit-eyed, pigtailed little girl so she, too, 
can see. 

The lumpy sentry box has turned into a 
pagoda—a dainty little Chinese temple right оп 
the sidewalk on the corner of Pell and Mott 
Streets, Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
York. The heart of Chinatown. 

Well, not really a pagoda, of course. But the 
top is pagoda-shaped. There is a lovingly hand- 
tooled, genuine replica of a pagoda-type roof, 
probably late Ming-T’ang-Ch’ing style, if there 
is such a thing. There are three tiers, painted 
green and yellow to resemble real, glazed tile. 
The frosted glass between the tiers gives off a 
friendly, fluorescent glow at night. 

Over the door are four Chinese letters spelling 
“Gung Yung Deen Wah” which means “Public 
Electric Talker,” according to James Y. Typond, 
chairman of the Committee for the Improvement 
of Chinatown, New York. There'll be eleven more 
pagoda-type telephone booths in his bailiwick, he 
explained. 

The New York Telephone Company tells me 
that the idea of “localized outdoor telephone 
booths” is nothing new. In San Francisco’s 
Chinatown they have been pagoda-capped for 


two years. The first unconventional booth was 
erected at Asbury Park, NJ, in 1910. It was in 
the shape of a bell and I wonder why. More 
recently a booth resembling a pilothouse went up 
in Mystic, Connecticut. And at Waikiki Beach, I 
am told, you make your phone calls from a grass 
hut. 

The prospect is intriguing. Jane Jacobs, rejoice! 
At last we shall break the square, glassy strangle- 
hold of the international style and bring life, 
beauty, excitement and local character into our 
drab, monotonous city streets. At last we shall be 
able to tell Greenwich Village from Harlem, 
Chinatown from Yorkville, and Watertown, Mass 
from Watertown, Wis. 

To preserve the German character of York- 
ville, the area around New York’s East 86th 
Street, the sidewalk phone booths should probably 
resemble Rhine castles with crenelated roofs. 
Bavarian Alpine huts might also do, except that 
they would be confused with Swiss or Austrian 
Alpine huts and those are needed in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Here in Washington’s Georgetown the booths 
should, of course, be done in Federal or Georgian 
style. The telephone company might save money 
by using the same dies with which the Colonial 
Williamsburg booths are stamped out, or borrow 
the ones Howard Johnson’s restaurants use for 
their turnpike establishments. Only the coloring 
might be changed slightly. The inscription should, 
of course, be “Ye Olde Chatter Boxe,” in Olde- 
English lettering. Downtown in Washington some- 
thing with a pediment and Corinthian columns 
would have to be devised to pass the Fine Arts 
Commission. Here the inscription should be in 
Latin, since the native gobbledegook may not be 
understood by visitors. 

On Cape Cod we will need straw hatched little 
phone cabins. Southern California will un- 
doubtedly want Spanish Missionary style and in 
New Mexico and Arizona adobe huts are in order. 

The problem, as so often, is the Midwest. Per- 
haps, here log cabins should alternate with tee- 
pees. Or should one forget about shelter and 
simply hang the phone on a hitching post? 

Lest AT&T gets its feelings hurt by such clumsy 
irony, let me add, however, that sidewalk tele- 
phones are a welcome convenience. I have always 
hated to have to fight my way into the cluttered 
back corners of crowded drug stores, if, indeed, 
I found a drugstore when I wanted to make a 
phone call. And it is a splendid idea, too, to give 
different booths in different localities a subtle, 
individual touch. The elegant gold finishes on the 
booths on New York's Fifth Avenue are a good 
example. 

Let's just not carry Disneyland too far. <4 


